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SOME FALLACIES OF SOCIALISM. 


CONVINCED as we are that some sort of Socialism is absolutely 
inevitable, it must seem strange that we should choose such a title 
for this paper. But then the schemes covered by this name can 
hardly be reckoned, and range from the bounds of the possible to 
the impossible, or a paradise of fools. Syndicalism, for example, 
will not find a home in England, however the young lions of the 
Labour Party may roar. It is a false conception, like Imperialism. 
Dead and damned systems such as this, that have failed in every 
land that tried them, cannot be revived. Autocrats have en- 
deavoured to establish them, but always ultimately in vain. A 
curse lies on rebuilding the walls of Jericho. The attempt stands 
foredoomed. Tennyson truly condemns “the falsehood of 
extremes.” The fatal writing in the palace of Babylon has re- 
peated itself in every subsequent despot’s career—Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin. Nature, human nature, abhors extremes. We 
hardly needed Aristotle to teach us that—common sense, the meta- 
physics of the market and the street, the final principles on which 
society reposes and progresses has ever proclaimed, even though 
by bloody revolutions like “the red fool fury of the Seine,” the | 
fundamental truth, medio tutissimus ibis. This does not mean, 
as the school boy thought when he translated it, “ The snipe is the 
best eating in the middle.” But it does mean, “Truth is on the 
side of the wydev dyav, nequid nimis, Over tension necessitates 
recoil, because action and re-action are eternally equal and oppo- 
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site. We see this in the ancient and honourable proverb, “ Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity,” and in the verdict of all languages 
and all ages. Over-severity, over-faith, over-subtlety, over-righ- 
teousness—be not righteous over much, why wouldest thou destroy 
thyself ?—all the ultra and extravagant methods defeat their own 
ends, invite and provoke the antidote. So the Reformation begat 
the Counter-Reformation. We have the clash of violent contradic- 
tions, which terminates at last by compromise and concession, by 
the union of complementary opposites, till the close in some higher 
and broader synthesis. Then the process of disintegration begins 
once more, in some new belligerent condition of rival principles, 
till some fresh reintegration. It is the competitive and co-operative 
factors both that successively and simultaneously mould the insti- 
tutions of a country. They shape the whisper of the Throne and 
the thunder of the People. Excess of development becomes an 
impediment in the march of progress. The redundances, the super- 
fluities, the irrationalities, the inequalities of growth gradually 
decay and disappear. Monstrosities have no abiding place in this 
working world, in the cosmos that is evolving itself. 

The Socialism of the extravagant kind which wants to 
nationalise all that can be nationalised starts with the initial fal- 
lacy, that we possess a certain common ground of fellow feeling 
or unity, which really does not exist. For, in the first place, we 
happen to be a hopeless congeries of different ethnical atoms. We 
are a chaos of conflicting nations, and cannot help ourselves or alter 
the fact. The old ethnic enmities and antipathies survive at bot- 
tom. Weare Iberians, Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans, 
French, and probably other races as well. For the purposes of 
Government such radical distinctions do not greatly matter. The 
democracy into which we have grown seems more or less satisfac- 
tory, with its present safeguards—tolerance in religion, and security 
of property. But when once these are threatened, the old ethnical 
and also the old ethical contentions begin to re-assert their power. 
Look at Ulster now, armed or arming to the teeth! The balance 
has been disturbed, the Union menaced, and all the slumbering 
hatreds and all the latent antagonisms leap to the front. And, in 
the same way, the predatory Socialism that we contemplate would 
let loose a veritable hell of evil passions, in the disestablishment of 
vested interests and in the revolutionary treatment of property. The 
things that most people consider sacred would go into the melting 
pot, and robbery by Act of Parliament would settle nothing and 
unsettle everything. Even were this fortuitous concourse of eth- 
nical atoms to agree about the first step, and a general outline of 
policy, when it came to be worked out in detail, the racial distinc- 
tions and natural discords of character would make no solution 
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but that of dissolution practicable. The beauty of the present 
democracy resides in the fact that it offers fairly free play to the 
competing national elements. Life and property and religion lie 
under the shadow of a common protecting shield. But it has taken 
centuries to render this constitution efficient. The various races 
have grown up together, and have learned to respect each other’s 
feelings and fancies, the inherited likes and dislikes rooted in the 
various stocks from which they sprang. But this difference in psy- 
chological endowment remains, and must remain for ever. Civili- 
sations, dynasties, come and go. But the original data, the primi- 
tive principles, the occult ancestor worship, underlying even -the 
deepest and most advanced culture, seem imperishable. Strip the 
hedgehog of its bristles and it is a hedgehog still. But no earthly 
force or genius will make the Teuton and the Celt pull together, 
when harnessed in the same chariot of Socialism. The former is 
a born law-maker and the latter a born law-breaker, and none the 
worse for that, and would soon be “agin the Government,” and 
want to hitch his wagon to a star. Jn the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, we read, “The Lord answered and said, ‘eat any herb 
but not that which hath bitterness.’” So we find it takes but little 
wisdom often to govern a great people. They will swallow, they 
will endure almost any amount of oppression, they will even sur- 
render their lives (if so it must be), and go on suffering to the last. 
But, when their religion or property is touched, when they can call 
nothing their own and be sure of nothing, when the bitterness worse 
than the bitterness of death falls upon them, they rebel. Human 
life did not always possess the sanctity that it possesses now. It was 
hardly considered personal property, it belonged rather to the com- 
munity. But a man’s estate, however small, stood upon a different 
basis, and was dearer even than life itself, and he would not be 
despoiled of it without a fierce struggle. And the Teuton and the 
Celt, however naturally antagonistic, would agree at any rate to 
differ on this point. The ideal side of the former, with his practical 
genius, would now be able to co-operate with the latter, in so far as 
the latter would co-operate at all, and once aroused would be much 
more deadly. The Teutonic plague would be worse than the 
bubonic. “ Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an ass together.” 
The ineradicable racial elements, so different and so contrary to 
each other, absolutely prohibit the extreme form of Socialism, 

But one more fatal fallacy lurks in this vaunted panacea, and 
that is education or culture. We have now living among us men 
and women, so far as knowledge extends, virtually living in the 
palzolithic or neolithic age, and without the artistry of either, in 
some respects lower than the animals they domesticate. They own 
and transmit to their posterity nothing but certain brute instincts 
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and desires. Unable to perform the simplest process of reasoning, 
they have no sense of proportion, no idea of perspective, no real 
conception of what they want or need. They “ nourish a blind life 
within the brain,” like the beasts, and the world presents itself to 
them as a spectacle of unredeemed contradiction. They are at 
cross purposes with themselves and their neighbours. They under- 
stand nothing, and give no intelligible meaning to anything. They 
blunder along from crime to crime, from darkness to darkness, 
deceiving and deceived, and never coming to any proper knowledge 
of the very simplest truth. They exhibit every sign of arrested 
growth. If they were aware of their own ignorance, if they wished 
for light, there might be hope for them. Kwang-tse the Taoist 
said, “ The highest achievement of man is to know that we do not 
know—to fancy that we know is a disease.” If this is the limit, 
what must the beginning be? Destitute of knowledge, civilisation, 
and culture, they have not even made a commencement. It may 
be true that man, in course of time, becomes the slave of his inven- 
tions, and the more he accumulates the less free he is to move. 
Each fresh discovery, from this point of view, may be a fresh 
bondage or abridgment of liberty. Our tools, our machinery, as 
Kwang-tse saw and said, long before Samuel Butler, may develop 
into despots, and take away more than they give, and many of our 
grandest acquisitions may prove of doubtful value, and be posi- 
tively injurious to our highest faculties. Civilisation, culture, 
knowledge are attained at acost. The artificial extension of the 
ego, in these so-called “ improvements” and appliances, cannot but 
debilitate the natural powers, till they become atrophied and use- 
less. The march of our boasted progress lies over the graves of 
lost faculties and elemental forces, which the savages and animals 
possess. At the present day we enjoy but five senses, probably 
ages ago we had seven, at least, if not more. And does reason 
deserve all the sacrifices offered up to it? Bergson and others 
think not. We have thereby deliberately reduced our modes of 
apprehension, and now live in a world of abstractions that bear no 
relation or resemblance to actualities. And yet perhaps the ex- 
periment was worth trying. Civilisations come and go, though 
perhaps culture on the whole advances. We have learned that 
even the Sumero-Accadians, thousands of years before Christ, were 
great in science and myth-building, the initial step in philosophy, 
that the palzolithic and neolithic men in England our contem- 
poraries could not even conceive, much less comprehend. These 
last have no proper moral or religious perceptions. They worship 
they know not what, and probably but disguised savage deities, 
that go back to pre-historic times—relabelled, no doubt, and bap- 
tised into Christian names, but none the less, only at bottom simu- 
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lacra of things in heaven and earth and processes of Nature, the 
seasons, or deified ancestors, that have long lost their early 
significance. 

And how, we ask, can such unevolved, men and women, work 
with those who have absorbed and assimilated all that science and 
philosophy can bestow on them? It would no longer be the ox 
and the ass attempting to plough together, but the ox and the sheep. 
Schopenhauer has asserted that all truth and all wisdom ultimately 
rest on intuitive perceptions. But what are the inheritances and 
instincts of the unevolved? They practically live, from hand to 
mouth, in a perpetual fog, without ambitions and without regrets. 
They learn nothing, they hope nothing, they fear nothing, they do 
not even live. They pass their existence in a vegetable condition, 
without loss and without gain. They will never know what Bohme 
taught, that the true heaven is everywhere, where we stand and walk 
—now and here and always! 

Then certain types of mind repeat themselves, and appear un- 
educable and imperishable. Who has not known saints and 
ascetics, devoted men and women, who have stepped out of the 
Middle Ages, with the same temperament, the same equipment of 
thoughts and feelings, the same ideas and ideals? There they 
move about among us, like anachronisms or anemic fossilised 
dogmas with no flesh and blood whatever about them, who come 
under no modern categories. They are simply and solely medizval, 
not merely in their way of thinking and acting and worshipping, 
but in the very cast of their countenances. The ancestral germ- 
plasm, so to speak, has descended from generation to generation, 
untouched and untainted. Their intellectual and religious environ- 
ment, their atmosphere, their standpoint, their medium, their start- 
ing-place, what are they but those of pre-reformation times? We 
are well acquainted with them, we love and honour them, but they 
belong to another age, another life, another world—they never were 
and never will be our contemporaries. They show themselves 
absolutely incapable of emancipation from their medieval milieu, 
stranded and stereotyped forms of arrested and petrified growth. 
When we talk to them, it is in a different language to theirs. Ours 
they do not understand and do not wish to understand, they live 
in a realm of unreason and unreality, they have no conception that 
the stream of time has passed and left them behind in a dim and 
deserted backwater of their own. Goethe taught us that every 
new phenomenon perceived is a discovery, and every discovery a 
new possession. Robert of Gloucester, in his Chronicles, wrote : 
“ The more that a man can the more worth he is.” But these reli- 
gous, with the light of another world in their eyes and haloes round 
their heads, believe that they know all that is worth knowing, and 
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their faith and love make them in a way omniscient. Their vision 
stands limited by their particular doctrines and prospects. Yet 
there were modern minds in the ancient and medieval periods, 
whom we have hardly outranged even now, men like Lao-tzu, the 
Chinese seer, Democritus and Archimedes, and many more among 
the Greeks, Roger Bacon, and Leonardo da Vinci. The modern 
mind so-called seems practically eternal and free from all restric- 
tions of time and space. 

But for present purposes we have to build with the materials 
at hand, with the bricks and mortar that we actually possess. And 
it needs no prophet to see that no Socialistic community, such as 
the extreme one of Syndicalism, remains outside practical politics, 
and is utterly and entirely unworkable. The cave-man, who still 
exists, with his bludgeon, and the homunculus of the Stone Age, 
the bloodless ascetics of the past who still exist, the survivals of 
the gutter populace who wallowed in blood during the Roman 
Empire, and hunt Suffragettes now as they did Christians of old, 
will never run in harness with literary exquisites or the philosophers 
and scientific leaders of to-day. We cannot yoke together the fool 
and the rogue, the brute and the eagle, the hawk and the dove, the 
hunter and the hunted. Socialism of the extreme kind is impos- 
sible. The partners, so to speak, would be playing at different 
games, walking in opposite directions. They could have no 
kindred motives. It would be Babel over again, after the confusion 
of tongues, only far worse, and with Bedlam thrown in. The 
actors in the comedy or tragedy, whichever we choose to call it, 
would be without any common ground or common measure. No 
bond, no spirit of union could connect them. Destitute of all 
related interests, all sympathies, how should they loyally and in- 
telligently co-operate for a single day? Such a social synthesis 
emerges on inquiry as a madman’s dream. Of all preposterous 
speculations it is the most preposterous. We cannot equalise by 
the steam-roller and flatten out to one common dead level of 
starved and stupid uniformity ethnically and ethically antagonistic 
elements, Iberians, Teutons, Celts, Romans—to say nothing of our 
palzolithic or neolithic neighbours and friends. We cannot mate 
mental types divided by insuperable contrasts of character, and 
join in identical pursuits, cultures, and educations, ages and worlds 
apart. They would be everlastingly at cross purposes. Brute 
force could not bind them, arguments would not convince them— 
not even that of the Procrustean bed. Nature abhors extremes. 
And that which God hath separated man cannot join together. 

The only Socialism that will ever succeed must encourage 
individuality and variation of its component parts. It is the most 
highly differentiated organisms that have the truest unity. More 
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liberty and not less must be conceded, in order that every member 
of the society may be able to develop along his particular lines 
without hindrance. The distinctions of genius, of tastes and 
talents, of powers are almost infinite, and free play and an open 
field of opportunities must be given toeach and all. There is room 
for expansion and work in innumerable directions. To squeeze 
everyone of our varieties into the same mould would be lunacy and 
suicidal. The inequalities of the present day will gradually and 
sooner rather than later right themselves, and under the stress of 
organised public opinion tend to something like an equilibrium. 
Some will always have more than others, and deserve to have niore, 
by the Divine right of greater diligence and greater capacity. We 
dare not now exploit the masses for the benefit of the classes, and 
it would be fatal to exploit the classes for the benefit of the masses. 
But the imperative readjustment will not be done in a day. We 
shall have many attempts and many failures first. And the remedy 
perhaps lies with the workers, who must practise more restraint and 
educate themselves more, till they find at last the keys of power in 
their hands, and the gates of Paradise open. Scientia potentia. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 











JUDAISM AND WOMANHOOD. 


To the thinking mind it must seem remarkable that in the great 
campaign for women’s emancipation, religious bodies have taken 
no bold and decided attitude. The early ecclesiastical considera- 
tion of woman’s position in the community was rigidly narrow, 
and, consciously or otherwise, created a wide gulf between man 
and woman. Many historic causes have received spiritual impetus 
from the urging voice of the Church. With the broader develop- 
ment of most religions, and the consequent evolution of doctrines 
and dogmas, the ethics of religions are leading to a wider and more 
universal interpretation of life. The forces of modern thought do 
not necessarily come into conflict with the old ideas of the status 
that women held. The parting of the ways lies in the fact that 
the Church as a constructive body has stagnated while public 
opinion has forged ahead, and has created a gulf which savours 
of indifference and inconsistency. 


The history of the Jewish Church presents much interesting 
matter to the champions of the woman’s cause, and if woman’s 
place amongst the ancient Jews has progressed in a rather 
erratic manner, it has progressed nevertheless, and in almost direct 
proportion to the modern interpretation of a very ancient faith. 
While more modern religions have starved woman’s soul as if it 
were a thing apart from her body, the Jewish conception denies 
this divorce. . 


What is from a purely Jewish conception the ideal status 
granted to women? Is it one which allows for the fullest 
development of the woman? How comes the position which 
Judaism has assigned to woman to be what it is? These and 
similar questions evolve from a consideration, in a purely practical 
common-sense manner, of the place occupied by the Jewish woman. 


A little retrospection will more easily determine what place 
Judiasm has assigned to woman, and why she finds it an 
insurmountable task to free herself from the fetters of narrow 
tradition and the trammels of blind prejudice. 
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In ‘early social relationship, as is well-known, woman performed 
in the community a definite economic function which was not 
necessarily that of wife or mother ; she acted as a beast of 
burden when the nomadic tribes marched from one place to 
another; she did the rude agricultural work in the field; she 
ground the corn; she occupied her time in spining and weaving ; 
she was the domestic drudge. This attitude towards women 
pervaded Jewish thought, and women were consequently regarded 
as the property of man, and the male was given precedence in all 
respects over the female. As a rule, the Jewish women were well 
cared for, and received a somewhat different treatment from that 
which was frequently meted out to the womankind of other 
nations. 


Further, this Jewish conception of womanhood was coloured 
by the Eastern atmosphere which enshrouded woman in a haze 
of inferiority ; she was the mere chattel of man and as such was 
devoid of an iota of personal independence and freedom. Though 
Jewish custom did not enforce the complete isolation of women, 
as practised amongst the Mohammedans, yet Jewish women 
possessed independently very few so-called “rights,” and they 
occupied, legally and ritually, a position inferior to that held by 
men; women were not regarded as competent witnesses, either in 
civil or criminal cases ; they were not considered part of a Minyan 
(a meeting of ten, the minimum number permissible, for the holding 
of public worship); they were not permitted to recite the Kaddish 
(the prayer offered up for the dead) nor were they rigidly 
expected to attend a place of worship except on specific occasions. 
Woman certainly, as among other nations, was regarded as 
subordinate and inferior to man: Leah boasts of the many sons 
she has borne to Jacob; Hannah prays to the Lord for a male 
child; even the Mishnah (a rabbinical compilation of traditional 
teachings)—yes, one might well say even—because the Rabbis 
adopt a more enlightened view of the rights and the position of 
woman—speaks of him who prays that his wife may bring forth a 
son rather than a daughter. Divorce was a privilege granted to 
the husband only. Further, the father or the husband was 
empowered to release a woman from her vows, and a daughter 
could inherit only when there were no sons in the family. 


In spite of these restrictions on their personal liberty, in 
spite of the recognised inferiority of their position, and the 
enforced limitations to the exercise of their mental faculties, the 
position that the Jewish woman held, the specific sphere that the 
Jewish social system assigned to her, contrasted most favourably 
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with that occupied by the women of other nations. The Greeks 
regarded woman as their ideal ; they treated her with reverence 
and respect; they cherished towards her a feeling of sublimity 
and elevation, a sentiment singularly akin to idolatry. This noble 
sentiment of the refined and cultured Hellenes was marred, 
however, by a want of abstinence and a lack of self-restraint ; the 
expression of it was vitiated by a sordid grossness, an extreme 
licentiousness and a repulsive profligacy. This ideal of freedom 
from restraint afforded a remarkable contrast to, and heightened 
the sanctity of, the conception of virtue which Hebrew thought 
introduced into the world. The spirit of what was best and most 
noble in Judaism exercised on the accepted view of morality a 
refining and chastening influence. Self-control, self-restraint, 
morality—all of which the Olympian gods had repudiated—the 
practice of which Jewish teaching advocated—helped to change 
man’s outlook on life and his attitude towards woman. The law- 
fully married wife, the “ woman of work,” who in Greek literature is 
compared with the queen bee who toils and labours incessantly 
for the well-being of her family, had her aspirations bounded by, 
her hopes centred on, her home. 

In the Roman social system, on the other hand, the woman’s 
influence extended beyond the famiiy to the political life of the 
people. The Roman woman not only possessed a great political 
power; she exerted an important religious influence around her 
and formed part of the religious system: she was not outside its 
pale. The vestal virgins, the highest types of Roman chastity, 
proved an important factor in the religious life of the people. The 
Romans were cognisant of the fact that on the home depended 
the strength and greatness of the nation, and that the foundation 
of the home was the sanctity of the married state and the purity 
of the family life. Thus the Roman woman was granted a posi- 
tion of far greater independence and freedom than that tolerated 
by Jewish teaching, but she, too, was legally in a position of depen- 
dence. Under the Rabbinical system, however, woman held a 
position which contrasted most favourably with that accorded to 
her by the teachings of the early Christian Church; although it 
was not a position of equality with man, it was nevertheless a 
position which demanded honour and aroused a feeling of rever- 
ence. The Rabbis infused into their teaching of Judaism a finer, 
nobler spirit of tolerance and of enlightenment, and their chival- 
rous regard for women served to heighten the infinitely lower 
and degraded position the Church Fathers assigned to her. What 
attribute to the nature of womanhood is more noble, what expres- 
sion of chivalry is more sublime, in the literature of any age and 
nation, than the exalted conception we find in the Talmud! 
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“Through righteous women Israel was redeemed from Egypt.” 
“ All blessings are brought to the household by women.” The 
Rabbis, too, recognised the injustice of the generally accepted view 
that woman was the chattel of the father or of the husband, and 
strived to effect some improvement in her social position; they 
aimed at removing some of the disabilities under which she 
laboured, and tried to grant her certain rights and privileges on 
her own account; they were sufficiently progressive in their views 
to consider her as an entity, apart from the father or the husband 
to whom she belonged. They succeeded in loosening the fetters 
of absolute authority which the male head of the household 
exercised. The effects of this undisputed sway were seen most 
clearly in the system of Jewish divorce law, which the Rabbis 
reduced in severity, as far as the woman was concerned, by abolish- 
ing the absolute right of the husband to divorce his wife at will. 
Now consent to the divorce was required from the woman. As 
one of the Rabbis said, “ To assimilate the right of the woman to 
the right of the man, it is decreed that even as the man does not 
put away his wife except of his own free will, so shall the 
woman not be put away except by her own consent.” What 
an advance from Biblical times, when the woman's only 
security against being divorced on insufficient grounds was 
the fact that the dowry she brought her husband on marriage had 
to be repaid to her! While the Rabbis were advocating the prac- 
tice of this advanced policy of reform and progress, what view was 
the Patristic literature expounding? It was one of unreserved 
disparagement of, and contempt for, woman ; it was one of extreme 
denunciation of her. She was marked as the radix malorum, the 
source of all evil, the origin of all impurity. “Woman is to go 
veiled,” said Paul, “because she is but the glory of man, whereas 
man is the image of God.” Again he states, “Adam was not be- 
guiled, but the woman being beguiled hath fallen into transgres- 
sion.” The Talmud recorded woman as man’s supreme blessing ; 
the writings of the Church Fathers viewed her as his greatest 
evil. The latter depreciated marriage, and considered children as 
burdens, and as “a cause of sorrow and not of joy”; the former 
held that the nature and mission of womanhood was the propaga- 
tion of the race. Wedded life was regarded as the most natural 
and exalted state. Woman was created to be the helpmeet of 
man. “He who lives without a wife,” said the Rabbis, “lives 
without blessing, without joy, without peace,” whereas the posses- 
sion of a good and virtuous wife was held to be one of the greatest 
blessings ever bestowed on man, “the most desirable of riches.” 
“Blessed is the man that hath a virtuous wife, for the number of 
his days shall be doubled.” And again, “whoso findeth a wife 
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findeth a good thing,” but on the other hand, “whoso remaineth 
unmarried deserveth not the name of man, for it is written: Man 
and woman created He them and He called their name man.” 
“When a wife is divorced, the very altar sheds tears,” and “ when 
a wife dies it is as if man’s sanctuary were destroyed.” The wife 
is the home, said the Rabbis, and their teachings expressed the 
reverence with which they regarded her, and the high opinion they 
held of woman’s domestic influence. What expression of respect 
and regard for womanhood excels in its nobility the words in 
Proverbs! What a high ideal of domestic and social purity ani- 
mated their utterance! No nation which despised its women and 
treated them with contempt could have given vent to such an 
enthusiastic appreciation of their chastening influence. A position 
of honour was assigned to the wife and mother. Under the 
Mosaic law, the mother was held in higher esteem than in any other 
system; she was to be honoured equally with the father, and the 
command to treat her with respect was given precedence, not the 
duty of “fearing” the father. Deborah was praised not only 
as a prophetess, but as a “mother in Israel” The superiority of 
Jewish motherhood is proverbial. It is clothed with a holy dignity 
which is sublime in its conception. The Book of Proverbs abounds 
with expressions of reverence for the mother; she teaches all 
virtues ; she feeds with her fire of devotion the flame of religious 
fervour and inspiration in the world. “Her children rise up and 
call her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her.” “Favour 
is deceitful and beauty is vain, but a woman that feareth the Lord, 
she shall be praised.” “Give her of the fruits of her hands and let 
her own work praise her in the gates.” The Book of Proverbs 
forms part of the literature of a people whose conception of family 
life was a pure and an elevated one, whose social and domestic life 
was at a very high stage of development. In spite of this noble- 
ness of the Jewish spirit, however, the position of the woman, as 
wife and mother, admirable as it was when contrasted with the 
place assigned to her sister of other nations, was still one of subor- 
dination to and dependence on the man. In this respect the 
practice of Jews was as retrogressive as that of all peoples of 
antiquity. The position of the married woman depended on the 
dowry the wife brought her husband ; a dowerless wife was in the 
position of a menial. It was a case of one law for the man, and 
another for the woman. Purity, chastity, and obedience were ex- 
pected from her, but greater laxity was tacitly permitted to him. 
Two aspects of womanhood—that of the wife and of the 
mother—alone were emphasised. Woman was never considered, 
according to the spirit of Judaism, apart from her function as a 
mother and a wife. This function undoubtedly proves a dominant 
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factor in determining a woman’s life, but yet this is not a justifica- 
tion for completely ignoring the rest of the province of woman. 
Did the Rabbis express their unqualified and enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the qualities of woman as a wife and mother because they 
regarded this as her destined and most appropriate sphere? Or 
did this side of woman’s nature, purely domestic in its scope, 
appeal to them because, as men, they themselves would benefit by 
the perfection of it? 

Without doubt, their conception of this one aspect of woman’s 
sphere far excelled that of any other nation; they enveloped it 
with a spirit of sanctity quite alien to the teachings of the rest 
of the world. But what consideration was woman, apart from her 
marital function, destined to receive? In this respect the tone 
which pervaded Jewish thought was similar to that expressed in 
other literatures. Tradition held tight grip on the minds of even 
the most advanced Jewish thinkers, with the result that the woman 
who could not find a man to marry her was utterly despised and 
regarded with undisguised contempt. Are we even now less en- 
cumbered by these shackles: of unreasonable prejudice? Maybe, 
this abhorrence of the unmarried woman was the outcome of the 
religious exhortation to “be fruitful and multiply” which would 
explain the repeated and earnest admonitions of the Rabbis on 
the duty of marriage. This is further supported by the fact that 
the lot of the childless wife was one of misery and unhappiness, 
and a childless marriage constituted sufficient grounds for divorce. 
Doubtless married life and its duties must of necessity constitute 
an important element in the woman’s sphere, but when women 
desire the recognition of equality of opportunity with men, when 
they feel that sex should not be a hindrance to their acquisition of 
equal rights with men, the narrowness and conservatism of this view 
of Judaism proves somewhat irritating and irksome, and causes one 
to ponder whether its high ideal of womanhood is consistent with 
the openly expressed antipathy to the unmarried woman. With 
the broadening spirit of Judaism was undoubtedly blended the nar- 
row Oriental conception of the sole function of woman. 

The Jewish woman, while forced to limit her aspirations to the 
domestic sphere alone, was not given any opportunity for self- 
development or intellectual improvement. The education of girls 
was entirely neglected. Women were excluded from attendance 
at a Beth Hamidrash (the house of learning), and a man was 
strictly forbidden to instruct his wife or daughter in the oral law, 
as all bounds of decorum were thereby exceeded. And this, in 
spite of the recognition of the woman’s deeper religious force 
where the upbringing of the children was concerned, and the 
general acceptance of the part assigned to her in the religious 
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observances of the family in the home. Why should a woman re- 
ceive any culture? If she performed her duty as a wife and 
mother, she needed no diversion in the way of interests wider than 
those of the home. But what of the woman who was unmarried? 
Well, she was either forced to hide her head in shame or to become 
married, since it was not permissible for her to participate in the 
religious life of the people, or to explore “fields and pastures 
new.” Blind custom forbade her to create—or perhaps disinclina- 
tion dissuaded her from so doing—a new sphere for herself, or to 
launch forth upon an untrodden path. 


The woman, whether married or not, laboured under many 
disabilities, both religious and civil. Of what concern was it that 
the husband many a time entrusted the wife with the management 
of his business, while he studiously applied himself to the Bible or 
the Talmud, either at home or in the Beth Hamidrash. How in- 
numerable are the instances one finds of this even to-day! Jewish 
women, then, have certain latent capabilities, but in spite of this 
fact the disabilities under which they labour are not dispensed 
with. The very idea of a woman being of sufficient importance 
in the eyes of the Almighty to make a Minyan effective! Does 
Death not arouse in a woman sufficient fervour to enable her to 
participate in the burial service or to recite the Kaddish? Now 
that orthodox Judaism has been inevitably impelled by the forces 
of western civilisation, cannot it summon moral courage enough 
to temper its views with more catholicity of judgment, with more 
broad-mindedness of view, to release itself from the shackles of 
custom, of prejudice, and last but not least, of tradition? And yet 
people prate of the wonderful religious influence in the home. 
But they may not allow that influence and inspiration to exert 
itself beyond the four walls of the home. They are prohibited 
from entering the world hitherto dominated by man—and for 
what reason ?—not because of the inefficacy of the services likely 
to be rendered by them, but because the very idea is a novel and 
unusual one. 


What is the status of the woman in the present Jewish policy? 
Almost an uncompromising policy of exclusion of women from 
every sphere but the domestic. In deciding this somewhat nega- 
tive work Judaism has attributed to woman, one finds at least one 
contributive factor, namely, the education of girls. In contrast 
to that of the boy, it lacks solidity and definite purpose. While 
it is considered an absolute essential to the boy, in the case of the 
girl it is one of mere acquirement. And even here the domestic 
aspect is emphasised and the broader application is almost 
eliminated. 
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The results of such half-hearted measures in the education of 
womankind show a kindred spirit of indifference in matters per- 
taining to the Synagogue. Here again, woman’s function is more 
in the nature of a follower rather than of a leader. To the con- 
servative Jew, the idea of the sexes sitting together in a place of 
worship amounts to a kind of sacrilege. Indeed, the Oriental 
trait in Jewish religious life is but the centre of the circle of 
woman’s disabilities. One could enlarge on many of the phases of 
Jewish life which contribute to the secondary place assigned to 
Jewish women in communal activities, but the more important ones 
help to demonstrate more clearly that a rigidly narrow system of 
education has produced a limited sphere for activities. 


Through this haze of pessimism, there are signs of the dawn 
of a new spirit. The Jewish nation once more is confronted with 
the oft-recurring proof that with all its commendable spirit of self- 
preservation, Time modifies and enlarges. The outside clamouring 
for woman’s enfranchisement has made itself felt within the 
portals of the Jewish community. The most recent testimony to 
this is the formation of a Jewish League for Woman Suffrage. It 
is difficult to prophesy the possibilities of a movement in its in- 
fancy, but even if this particular movement were doomed to 
failure, it would have been significant if only as an expression of 
the attitude of mind of a people upon a question of such vital 
importance. This is not a solitary pronouncement against a 
destructive conservatism. With the introduction of a Liberal inter- 
pretation of an ancient faith, the pruning of non-essentials is 
presenting to modern Jewry a practical religion which cannot 
divorce social and political questions that affect its adherents. 
Further, this ideal is the very spirit of Liberal Judaism. The 
history of Reform Judaism clearly points to woman’s enfranchise- 
ment as far as the Synagogue is concerned. The Reform Syna- 
gogue of Berkeley Street has its women voters, as is the case also 
with the more advanced Liberal Synagogue of Hill Street. 


The conservative Synagogues are less accessible to the new 
spirit. But very recently, the Jewish League for Woman Suffrage 
is trying to affect an alteration in the Act of Parliament which 
governs the United Synagogue by the omission of the word 
“male” from one of the clauses, the effect being women would 
thereby be enabled to vote at synagogue elections. 


This attempt to break down antiquated barriers is one which, 
in a community of conservative thought, must meet with bitter op- 
position. The Jewish woman is but the resultant of the two 
opposite forces of Eastern tradition and Western culture. Far 
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from sacrificing her religious faith for a political force, the latter 
will help her to strengthen the former. 


To be true to the spirit of Judaism implies the combating of 
unrighteousness in all its forms. The noble conception which 
Judaism has for motherhood, the lofty poetic praise for “the 
woman of worth,” the sacredness of family, and the abhorrence 
of all that pertains to slavery—shall these remain mere words? 
Small wonder is it that the spiritual nobleness of Judaism enthuses 
men and women to attain complete freedom, not in the narrower 
sense of a single creed, but in the progressive and universal aspira- 
tion of an emancipated humanity. 


ELIZABETH DE BRUIN. 





REASON AND IMAGINATION IN 
DREAMS. 


IN the “ dark backward and abysm of time” dreams were not dis- 
tinguished from realities. They were simply regarded as an exten- 
sion of waking adventures, though it might be the soul that was 
active and not the body. When the distinction was made analysis 
became hasty in due course, and cut the dividing line too deeply. 
Plutarch expresses this precipitancy of reflection in the following 
quotation: “To those who are awake there is one world in com- 
mon, but of those who are asleep each is withdrawn into a private 
world of his own.” Dreams do differ from waking experience in 
this way, but the distinction is by no means absolute. Our dreams 
are coloured, and to a large degree determined by the memories of 
waking life, and, doubtless, in a more indirect manner, the tone and 
temper of our minds, in part determined by our mode of life, is 
echoed in our dream world. In some degree, difficult doubtless to 
assign, but still in some degree, our dream world originates from 
our daily rounds. Nor is it strictly true that there is “ one world 
in common.” The hunter and the city clerk have different worlds, 
and so have the sailor and the ploughman. This is not only true 
of habitat or beat, but still more true of that inner life that forms 
for each one of us a part of the world in which we live. To the 
artist and the fisherman the same tract of sea may be as different 
and as private to each as any dream can be. The distinction 
asserted by Plutarch contains its truth, but it is too sharply drawn— 
dreaming and waking thought, in this respect, and, as will be seen, 
in other respects also, are in great measure akin. 

Even the common element that our different individual worlds 
contain has its analogue in dreaming. The world is common in a 
spacious sense. Earth is our common mother, the stars our common 
canopy, birth, marriage, and death our common lot. There is a 
tendency for every life to resemble every other, and careful search 
discovers that dreams tend to follow certain types. Qualified by 
a great diversity of detail our dreaming inclines to land us in the 
same situations. In collective dreaming a number of people may 
even dream of the same thing at the same time. The dream world 
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differs from the real world, but not absolutely, and their kinship, 
though remote, is actual and has its significance. 

The contrast affected by Plutarch has been deepened into a 
sense of dreaming as the type of the unreal and the transitory. “ We 
are such stuff as dreams are made of,” like the less intense division 
into common and private is right in distinguishing but too extreme 
in its distinction. Condorcet and Agassiz solved problems in their 
dreams. If lesser lights are included with the greater, a long list 
of dream achievements could be drawn up. Previsions, illumina- 
tive suggestions, deep and abiding impressions link up dreaming 
with waking thought, and again we realise that if there is remote- 
ness there is also kinship. 

This blending of remoteness and kinship, discernible along 
these and other lines of analysis, does not depend upon any par- 
ticular theory of dreaming, but it does appear to support one sug- 
gestion with regard to origin. If dreams occur at the waking 
moment, they are really products of waking thought, though the 
mind operates under temporarily abnormal conditions. The con- 
tact with reality that the unconsciousness of sleep has broken is 
being remade. When two electrically live wires are joined a spark 
passes as they meet. The spark and the quiet passage when junc- 
tion is made are both manifestations of the same energy. May 
the dream not be the sparking as the sleeping mind renews acquaint- 
ance with the world? Dreaming is, in essence, like all our mental 
operations, but differences are imposed upon it by temporary con- 
ditions, just as the electric spark is due to a momentary gap of air. 
These differences are important, and usually engage the attention 
of reflection, but must not be allowed to blind us to the fundamental 
identity. 

Mr. Frank Greenwood, in his “ Imagination in Dreams,” per- 
tinently remarks that the incoherency and haphazardness of dream- 
ing is probably less markedly in contrast with waking thoughts than 
we are apt to believe. Dreams are undoubtedly very liable to be 
kaleidoscopic, and abrupt transitions from one scene to another are 
very usual. Since we usually recall a dream at one gulp, so to 
speak, these incoherencies and abrupt transitions impress them- 
selves upon us. When a train of thought passes through our mind 
they are less liable to be perceived, and yet there are often curious 
quirks in the processes of our ideas. There would be many strange 
jumbles in the complete record of a day’s thoughts in the case of 
most of us. This jumbling is often due to the variety of objects 
attracting our attention, and is, therefore, the less remarkable. In 
a desultory conversation, or in a moment of reverie, more frequent, 
perhaps, than we often realise, there is a closer approach to the 
condition of dreaming, and we are sometimes struck with amuse- 
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ment at the vagrancies of our thought. If we recalled these reveries 
as we recall our dreams we should probably see little to choose 
between the two as mental kaleidoscopes. Sometimes, when we are 
particularly struck by a sudden shift of idea, we trace the line of 
association, and when this is discovered, real or supposed, it tends 
to obscure our realisation of the abrupt transitions of our thought. 
Dreams are also amenable to this analysis, though perhaps not so 
readily or so completely, and if we form the habit of treating them 
and our ordinary thought alike, we shall probably conclude that 
Mr. Greenwood’s diagnosis is correct. Then many dreams are co- 
herent enough, even sometimes highly rational, and again we be- 
come aware that in another respect dreaming and waking thought 
are akin. Both contain rational articulation, and both contain a 
vagrant jumbling. The element of remoteness between the two is 
present, as before, for incoherency and irrationality are, of course, 
more predominant in dreaming, but the rationality, more extensively 
characteristic of waking thought, is still present, and the presence 
of both elements connects the world of dreams with the main world 
of thought. 2 

In a similar way all other distinctions drawn between dream- 
ing and waking consciousness will be found to resolve into dif- 
ferences of emphasis. Will and volition are not always absent or 
even deficient in dreams. In one instance the dreamer decided to 
come to the sea, and duly arrived at the shore. In those dreams 
where a certain course of conduct is.decided upon there must be 
some degree of volition. The sense of causality is in a like case. 
When the happenings of the dream produce perplexity, as they 
often do, there must be some realisation of a natural order of events. 
A noteworthy and interesting difference of emphasis presents itself 
in connection with the relations between reason or reasoned belief 
and imagination, and this point deserves a more detailed considera- 
tion. 

The terms “ reason ” and “ imagination ” are not here employed 
in senses satisfying to the psychological purist. In ordinary 
speech, and often for that matter in the parlance of science and 
philosophy, they are used with a freedom that may amount almost 
to license. So long as meaning is clear, and a sharp eye kept on 
the securing of that clearness, a writer may regard himself as a 
chartered libertine, and avail himself of the freedom sanctioned by 
usage. From one point of view, imagination appears as proposer, 
and reason as the disposer. Imagination proposes beliefs for our 
acceptance, and reason settles, more or less successfully, the validity 
of the claim. This relation of roles is often disturbed by a resist- 
ance to the pronouncement of reason on the part of imagination. 
Reason declares that a churchyard is simply a bit of landscape, 
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and no more terrible by night than by day. But how many would 
walk alone through the graves at the dead of a moonless night, and 
how many, if they made the effort, would pass through unblenched ? 
Imagination does more than propose its fears; it can command a 
belief in them. Reason insists that these fears are baseless, and 
secures, or may secure, a belief in its verdict, but in the darkness 
imagination usurps its authority. We are conscious of this opposi- 
tion, as we are in other instances, and this leads us to suspect that 
we may often be dominated by imagination without realising that 
reason has been quietly deprived of its right of judgment, or even 
confused into acquiescence. Now, dreaming resembles waking 
thought in containing both reason and imagination, but it differs 
from it in the enormous extension of the sway of the latter. 

The second proposition is the more obvious, and if justification 
is needed, it is for the former alone. There is, however, an element 
of reasoning often to be remarked in dreaming, and this prohibits 
an absolute separation between the dream and waking thought. We 
are sometimes aware that dream situations are contrary to common 
sense, and may even realise that the whole series of events is 
imaginary—we know that we are dreaming—though the reason is 
usually so under the control of imagination that its efforts are 
hardly recognisable as reasonable. In a dream of Mr. Havelock 
Ellis, a foreigner addressed his compatriots in English. This was 
explained by the dreamer as a desire to be unintelligible. The con- 
clusion was sound enough with respect to the premises supplied by 
imagination, and this dream is one out of many that links dreaming 
to waking thought through the presence, though distorted, of the 
reasoning element. The suppression of reason, and the extension 
of imagination are, however, the most obvious features of dreaming. 
The dream differs from waking thought in its emphasis—the one 
emphasising imagination, and the other more heavily emphasising 
the element of reason. 

Maury’s theory of dreaming seems to contain an element of 
truth. He attributed dreams to mental disorder, and such disorder 
obviously results when imagination is so rampant that reason loses 
most of its control. But this disorder is rather involved in, or an 
attribute of, the dream condition than its cause. In all probability 
dreams are always very temporary (some certainly pass with great 
rapidity, and this is probably the case with all), and the rapid tran- 
sition to waking realisation is hardly compatible with real mental 
disorder. The conditions that determine dreaming are probably 
momentary conditions, and are such as to favour imagination at 
the expense of reason. This fleeting favouritism is reflected in the 
temporary disorder of the dream. At the same time such criticism 
does not amount to an absolute inversion of Maury’s statement— 
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by regarding the mental disorder as the effect and not the cause of 
the dream. Dreaming effects a separation of imagination in a 
more complete manner, and establishes it in a higher degree of 
control, but it separates out what is already there, and heightens a 
control that is present in waking thought. To the extent that 
imagination rather than reason controls our waking thought we are 
mentally disordered. If there were no such restricted disorder 
habitual to the mind, it could not be intensified by dreaming. There 
is always a tendency for imagination to encroach upon the province 
of reason and its encroachments constitute a mental disorder. 
Dreaming is a magnification of this tendency, and in this sense 
Maury’s explanation is true. 

From this point of view the original and primitive belief in 
the reality of dreams acquires a particular significance. In the 
course of development the human mind successively restricts the 
beliefs suggested by the imagination by the operations of reason, 
and this restriction would be least marked in the earlier stages. 
There is no difficulty in recognising that early notions regarding, 
for example, the origin of the earth, of the heavenly bodies, of 
man and the character of-the various natural processes are 
imagined rather than reasoned. Waking thought, through this 
predominance of imagination, was less distinct from dreaming, and 
failure to distinguish between the two was natural, and, indeed, 
inevitable. As discrimination between reasoned and imagined 
explanations or beliefs became more clearly recognised, the distinc- 
tion between dream and reality gradually emerged. Now that this 
distinction is sharply drawn, the necessity for making it still serves 
to remind us that imagination has yet influence over belief, and 
that this influence is more pervasive than, perhaps, we are usually 
ready to acknowledge. 

Superstitions of a minor sort, such as omens, mascots, lucky and 
unlucky circumstances afford an excellent and self-evident illus- 
tration. | Most educated possessors of mascots would probably 
admit that there is no rhyme or reason in them. Nevertheless, their 
belief in them is real enough, for imagination is still potent. No 
fancied terror of a dream is more of a vagary than a confidence 
that the loss of a teddy bear will bring bad luck, and both are due 
to imagination. The waking superstition is a more isolated effect 
of imaginative fear, while the dream is imaginative all through, 
but dreaming is simply a more extensive effect of a cause that is 
always operating. 

__Avniche in the heart of the Russian peasant is reserved for St. 
Nicholas. He has a claim on his affection, and a firm hold on his 
imagination. From time to time an image reminds the traveller 
of this saint of human sympathies. The peasants understand 
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that these are simply representations of the same saint, and yet 
they specially solicit one particular image for rain and another for 
sunshine. In all such idolatry, properly so-called, in which a 
degree of efficacy attaches to the image itself rather than to the 
being whom it symbolises, there is probably an overriding of reason 
by imagination. The bent of imagination is pictorial, and any- 
thing-in the nature of a picture appeals to it. To this pictorial 
element the right of primogeniture of the mental world belongs, 
and though the final merit belongs to reason, it is only attained in 
process of time and imagination, the first-born, yet and again claims 
the homage of its younger brother, reason. Few illustrations go 
on all fours, but the story of Jacob and Esau so well illustrates the 
relations between imagination and reason that it is surprising that 
some critic, intent on a mythological novelty, has not yet expounded 
it in this sense. The birthright belongs to Esau, as the control of 
the mind is first held by imagination. Jacob’s charlatanry is un- 
worthy of reason, so we must e’en regard it as a dramatic adorn- 
ment to add gusto to the tale. As Jacob dispossesses Esau, so 
reason at length takes precedence cf imagination, but as Jacob re- 
turned with trembling and propitiation into the presence of his 
brother, so imagination continues to exercise its prestige. In the 
dream the imagination periodically returns to its own. Le Bon 
incidentally compares the mind of the crowd to the dream state. 
A crowd, in the sense of a collection of individuals, whether aggre- 
gated together or dispersed abroad, actuated by a common impulse 
or subjected to common ideas, is more influenced by vivid or pic- 
torial impressions than by reason or logic. In so far as this is true 
(and it is true if understood in a general sense) the mind of the 
dreamer and the mind of the crowd owe their similarity to the 
fundamental character of imagination. The various reasonings of 
the crowd, so to speak, neutralise one another, and the common 
fundamental sway of imagination asserts itself. In dreaming, the 
peculiar conditions of the mind tend to stupefy the reason, and 
imagination, unchecked, runs its riotous course. But neither in the 
crowd nor in the dream is a new authority established, or an old 
authority deposed—there is only a disturbance of the balance of 
power. 

Imagination never possesses us more effectively than in our 
relation to the dead. It is almost literally true that it prevents 
or tends to prevent the realisation of the fact of death. We think 
of the great personages of history as living and acting, and though 
we know they are dead, it is not as such that we think of them. 
Death removes the members of our circle, but it cannot efface the 
memory of them as living, and it is these memories that occupy our 
minds. Call up the memory of some dead parent or friend and the 
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living, breathing image, stands before you. _It is not surprising, 
therefore, that death is often swallowed up in the victory of the 
imagination. The Breton peasant, according to Leadbeater, lives 
in an ever-widening circle. Birth adds to it on this side of the 
grave, and on the other there is no decrease—for the dead are as 
real to him as the living. Imagination is filled with the living 
people, and the warmth and colouring of its picturing is insensible 
to the chilling logic of death. We all tend to become Bretons in 
our dreaming. Imagination becomes a miracle worker and restores 
the dead to life. Such, doubtless, is the origin of the belief in im- 
mortality—in varying form one of the earliest and most widespread 
of all convictions. Whether ultimately justified or justifiable by 
reason or not, it originates in imagination. There is no access to 
the land of shades, and imagination draws its pictures from the 
realities of life, and, possessed by these, disregards the solitary, 
chilling fact of death. Or, if it does regard it (as in the last resort 
it must) it makes of it a bridge by which it passes into another 
world, and since this has no scenery of its own it fashions it after 
its own manner, as in a dream we make a new world with the frag- 
ments of the old. There is no need to depend upon dreams alone, 
either to originate or confirm the belief in a future life. Life im- 
presses imagination too vividly to allow it to realise that death 
may blow us out like a candle. Towards this matter of immor- 
tality we react like Le Bon’s crowd. The vividness of life grips 
imagination firmly, and mankind as a whole follows its impulsion. 
Perhaps reason will ultimately compel belief in the finality of 
death, and perhaps it will conclude to concur with imagination. 
It has endeavoured to do both, and is still endeavouring. But we 
can each realise in this matter the promptings of imagination and 
the (somewhat confused) voice of reason, and experience in the 
world of dreams that more complete separation of imagination 
from logic that distinguishes dreaming from waking thought. 


J. C. GREGORY. 














THE VIGIL. 


OF medium stature; slender, but with a resiliency of step and 
gesture that precluded the idea that his slight figure was the result 
of muscular insufficiency, with long, taper fingers and features clear- 
cut and sharp, Mr. Arthur Lewis gave at first glance an impression 
of nervous force and intensity; an impression which was further 
heightened by the thin-lipped, sensitive mouth, the sharply defined 
curl of the nostrils, but more by the brilliancy of the gray-blue 
eyes, in which at times there sparkled a light that might betoken 
genius or madness. 

In dress, he was neat, almost prim; the flowing cravat, tied in 
a “double bow knot,” worn at all times and upon all occasions, 
being the only concession he made to his poetic calling. A dreamer 
of dreams, unpractical, imaginative, one would at once have 
assigned him to that category in which he belonged—poet, dilli- 
tante, patron of art and letters. 

His intimate friend and constant companion, Robert Taylor, 
M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Mental Therapeutics, Lecturer on 
Biology, was a man of massive build, whose intellect was commen- 
surate with his gigantic frame and enormous skull. Slow and 
deliberate in all his actions, reserved of manner, jealous of speech, 
guarding his thoughts with close-lipped reticence, he at once im- 
pressed the beholder with an idea of solid worth; a word in his 
slow, deep-toned, sonorous voice having more weight and carrying 
an air of more knowledge and wisdom than the verbose utterances 
of men far more “ showy ” in appearance. 

It was a continual source of wonder to mutual acquaintances 
that the friendship existing between these dissimilar men should 
have continued so long. There was nothing in either, so far as 
the majority of people could discover, that should attract the other ; 
while an insistent minority held that the reason lay in the very 
antithesis they presented, intellectually, as well as physically. 

Howbeit, the real solution of the mystery, if mystery there be 
in the friendship of dissimilar men, was not far to seek. Both were 
men with a hobby: each found a kindred spirit in the other; the 
study of psychic phenomena being the melting pot wherein their 
widely divergent tastes and dissimilar natures were welded in that 
close and unbroken companionship. Because of their widely dif- 
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ferent points of view, also, their researches were rendered all the 
more instructive and interesting. 

A critique written by Lewis of a work on “Psychological Medi- 
cine: Its Probable Effect on the Soul—A Speculation,” by Profes- 
sor Taylor, had led to a correspondence, and, developing the fact 
of their residence in the same city, though in different neighbour- 
hoods, the friendship that had for ten years furnished a theme for 
speculation among mutual acquaintances. 

Their philosophies of life were different, as would have been 
expected ; and both exhibited contradictions in their natures as 
paradoxical as their friendship. 

The man of science was deeply religious, his belief strongly 
tinged with a mysticism engendered in the breed through centuries 
in the Scotch highlands; a mysticism which an almost lifelong 
residence in an American bustling city had not altogether dissi- 
pated. He believed in a soul ; believed beyond shadow of a doubt 
in “the Word,” from Genesis to Revelation ; believed that humanity 
was endowed with immortality; that each man’s personality had 
always existed, would never cease to be, and that his future state 
depended on the use made of that portion of eternity allotted it on 
earth. The mainspring of action was the soul: without it, life 
could not exist; with it, man could determine his condition in 

another life—all in the palm of God’s hand. 
Such was his belief. 

“Faith without works” was to the Professor a paradox, and 
though sometimes he would be missing from his accustomed pew, 
uttering his responses with tremulous earnestness, no one had ever 
found him wanting when a word of counsel, or friendly aid was 
needed. Withal, he counselled without preaching, gave without 
ostentation: exemplifying his endeavour to do his duty, as he saw 
it, in that state in life to which it had pleased God to call him. 
Women trusted him; children loved him; pariah dogs bristled, 
sniffed his heels, and wagged their tails. 

The Poet was frankly materialistic. 

“ Show me life, consciousness, independent of matter,” he was 
wont to say, “ and I will grant the existence of a soul.” 

He was a man without illusions, had never been in love, anu 
looked with something akin to contempt on those who read his 
lyrics. For himself, once a poem was completed, accepted, paid 
for, it interested him no further, and first copies of the published 
works were consigned to the gehenniza of a stair closet, where their 
dust-fouled covers and uncut leaves attested his utter indifference 
toward these children of his fancy. Though he would have refuted 
Mp scorn the imputation that he possessed such a weakness as 

ancy.” 
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“Tam a practical man,” was his constant cry. 

“Some men cobble; others paint pictures; some, again, build 
houses for cobblers and painters to live in. Some work with their 
hands; some with their brains. I choose the latter method: for so 
much time consumed, so much gray matter expended, I receive a 
cheque of substantial proportion. That is my talent. I have of 
genius—not a whit.” 

Life was to him a fleeting thing to be borne with of necessity ; 
to be lived while it lasted—not spent in speculation. It was real; 
grave or gay, as one’s nature or opportunity made it. 

“TI believe,” he said one night, seated in the Professor’s study, 
“that when a man is dead there is an end of the matter, and the 
testimony of the ages is at one with me. For three thousand years 
man has been speculating on the existence of an immortal soul. 
Religions have risen, led men to deeds of good and evil, passed 
away and been forgotten ; philosophy has been brought down from 
heaven to earth and raised again to heaven, and still the soul re- 
mains where first it was—in the realm of speculation. 

“ Why, then,” he concluded, after a brief pause, during which 
the Professor smoked in silence, gazing into the fire, “ should I con- 
cern myself with the hereafter, when the present is so insistent for 
my notice? I eat, drink, and am merry, for to-morrow I die. That 
is my religion.” 

“ Aye; I know, I know,” responded the other, nodding his head 
slowly. “We have discussed, argued, almost quarrelled, for ten 
years—and each believes as he believed then. But why continue 
your work of experiment and inquiry? If your belief is so strongly 
founded, why seek to prove, or disprove?” 

“In reply, I might ask you the same question,” returned the 
other, dropping the magazine, the leaves of which he had been idly 
turning, and looking squarely into the eyes of his friend. 

The Professor was silent for a moment, while the craggy fore- 
head furrowed, the great eyebrows came down in a fierce straight 
line above the deep-set, expressive eyes. He gave three or four 
puffs at his pipe and then, “I am a man of a scientific mind,” he 
said, without preamble. 

“T take facts, classify them, deduce certain laws from them, 
irrespective of where my conclusions lead me, or how they may har- 
monise with previous convictions, or opinions. 

“When Mesmer made known to the world certain theories and 
presented proofs to support them, he was decried by 
the great mass of respectable mediocrity as a _ charlatan 
and quack. In a degree, they were right. But to-day 
mental therapeutics is as firmly established a science as 
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hydraulics or boot-blacking. No one dreams of doubting 
the superiority of mind over matter. Many scientists—and you 
—will discourse learnedly of the ether, the existence of which has 
never been proven through sensuous medium. Yet the idea of a 
discarnate personality, a soul, is anathema maranatha; its supe- 
riority to intellect, inconceivable. Yet other scientists, men more 
learned than you or I, have already reached the conclusion that the 
apparition of some person at the moment of death has its origin in 
some cause deeper and more potent than the law of chance. If a 
spirit, or soul, be discarnate at the moment of death, why not an 
hour, a year, ten years, after?” 

“And apparent to the incarnate an hour, a year, ten years, 
after,” subjoined Lewis, a smile of weary, cynical incredulity play- 
ing about his lips. 

“Tt does not necessarily follow,” replied the Professor. 

“ And yet, why not?” he continued, a moment later, leaning 
forward in his chair, and peering intently at his companion, a 
strange fire smouldering in the depths of his eyes. 

“ Because of the fact that no one ever had an absolutely incon- 
trovertible apparition,” answered Lewis, a trace of sharpness in his 
tone. “I doubt the honesty or veracity of no one who claims to 
have been so visited. They were mistaken, or had their credulity 
played upon, that is all. Fraud, hallucination, telepathy—any one 
of a score or more of super,—or abnormal conditions would have 
accounted for each and every one, had a careful, impartial, and 
scientific investigation been carried on. 

“ Take prussic acid,” he continued a moment later, in a tone of 
levity, “ ha’ant me and I will be convinced. Till such a time, I 
must perforce believe as I do now. 

“So, to prolong my terrestrial and only existence,” he went 
on a moment later, rising and taking out his watch, “ I'll be getting 
to bed. It’s after eleven now.” 

And he bade the other good night. 

A philosopher might point out that nothing in life is great, or 
small, but every action alike. It is simply the consequences of cer- 
tain events, or the importance people place upon them, which makes 
them memorable. A Corsican peasant eating his onion and'slice of 
bread beside a rocky road has nothing of significance for any but 
himself. And even he in an hour has forgotten. Let the Corsican 
me named Buonaparte, the onion underdone and eaten in Belgium, 
the battle of Waterloo and the re-arrangement of the map of 
Europe follow. 

At parting with his friend, Mr. Arthur Lewis said a few words, 
spoken idly in jest, forgotten ere he slammed the hall door and 
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swung northward along the avenue. Dropping on the Professor’s 
understanding, like a plummet, the phrase, “ ha’ant me, and I will 
believe,” sounded depths in his nature of whose existence he had 
never dreamed before. Always putting science and duty before 
inclination in the shaping of his daily life, it had been long since 
he followed a line of thought that referred solely to himself as an 
individual with feelings, hopes, aspirations. His science had been 
all in all; it had filled his waking hours, his dreams at night. He 
had his religious duties, it was true, and conscientiously fulfilled 
them. But he had never considered himself as a free agent in the 
matter. He was simply an instrument for the performing of good, 
a means to anend. He had no volition: doing good, he merited 
no commendation ; failing, he incurred condemnation. 

Sitting alone in the quiet of his cosy and well-appointed study, 
he thought long and long of the conversation he had had with Lewis 
that evening. He had always known the other’s belief, or disbelief, 
and many were the arguments in which they had engaged during 
the years of their friendship. The time had come when they tacitly 
ceased their bootless disputations ; a good-humoured, tolerant, and 
prolonged armistice being declared, occasionally breaking forth 
into such mild affray as that of to-night. 

Then, somehow, Lewis’s random remark had stirred un- 
fathomed depths, set in motion a strong, resistless current that 
swept all moral considerations aside, and bore him relentlessly to 
a conclusion, even the contemplation of which a year, a month, a 
day ago would have turned his heart to water. 

But to-night he faced without a tremor of the soul the elemen- 
tal questions, “ Why? Why not?” 

He believed—he knew—that God lived and ruled the world; 
he knew—he believed—that the soul of man can never die. But 
men of greater intellect believed differently; held that when the 
vital spark was quenched, life was over. It remained but to put 
their theories to the proof. 

There was only the one way. Would he, could he, choose it ? 

He was a religious man; he was also a scientist. This very 
night he had said to Lewis, “I take facts, classify them, deduce 
certain laws from them, irrespective of where my conclusions lead, 
or how they may harmonise with previous convictions or opinions.” 
Had he really meant that, or was he an unconscious poseur? 
Would his faith prove an obstacle too strong to be overcome in his 
search for truth; or would his science enable him to follow to its 
logical conclusion the train of thought engendered by that careless, 
unthinking jibe ? 

Dreamer, mystic, he had been touched on the quick; his soul 
revolted at the flippant attitude adopted by his friend toward 
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what he accounted the greatest, most momentous question con- 
fronting humanity. The Poet should have his lesson ; such an one 
as would be rendered all the more efficacious by reason of the fact 
that he had himself suggested it. 

But this feeling fled almost as soon as felt, and as anger sub- 
sided, he was once more the cool, dispassionate, logical man of 
science, firm in his determination, seeking a better reason for the 
act he contemplated than the disciplining of one opinionated 
agnostic. 

It was not far to seek, lying in the world-old dread of annihi- 
lation dwelling inherently in the hearts of men. 

Could the existence of a future life be proven, it would settle 
the controversy of the ages, and mankind, sure of reward or punish- 
ment in another life, there would be an end of man’s inhumanity 
toward man. If it were scientifically disproved, Faith—beautify- 
ing, uplifting, glorious!—would still support and comfort the 
hearts and minds of men. The one might mean the salvation of 
mankind; the other could but result in the losing of one uncon- 
sidered human life. And who was he, to weigh his own existence 
in the balance, when the laying of it down might mean the striking 
off the shackles that bound mankind? The moral consideration 
gave him pause; for that which he contemplated would be ac- 
counted a sin. But he was quick to set his mind at ease on that 
score. For—who could tell? Who should decide, not knowing 
the motive that prompted his action ? 

If science, or the good of humanity, demanded, he was willing, 
eager, anxious, to make the sacrifice. Did not his very religion 
teach, “ Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay down his 
life for a friend?” Would it not be Christlike, then, to do this 
thing, not alone for a friend, but for all the human race? And 
looking deep into his heart, he read the answer without a tremor, 
or the shadow of a doubt. 

Remained, then, but the method and the time. And that was 
not far to seek; else were his years of labour without avail. 


Still it could not be determined fully till he had seen Lewis. 
Being a man of action, he sat down at his desk once more and 
wrote a letter to the Poet, asking him to call without fail the next 
evening but one. Laying the sealed envelope where it would catch 
the eye of his man when he entered in the morning, he arranged a 
pile of paper on the desk before him, and with a look of fixed, 
inexorable purpose on his face, sat writing as the night died and 
the dawn gilded the eastern sky. 

Mr. Arthur Lewis was amazed and somewhat alarmed at the 
appearance of his friend, when, in response to the somewhat in- 
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coherent letter he had received, he entered the Professor’s study. 
The other greeted him with a strange abstraction, silently waving 
him to a chair. He was very pale; but there was an air of sup- 
pressed excitement in his manner, a look of determination on his 
face which told of some great stress of mind through which he 
had just passed, or under which he still laboured. Lewis took his 
accustomed place, and sat looking in ill-concealed wonder at the 
other, as he paced the length of the long apartment with impatient, 
nervous strides, his feet sinking noiselessly into the thick carpet 
that covered the floor. 

“T have come to a decision,” he said suddenly, stopping in 
front of his friend, and gazing at him with eyes in whose depths 
smouldered a strange fire. “For ten years we have been experi- 
menting and studying—and to what purpose? 

“You disbelieve in the existence of another and spiritual 
world. I have reached the conclusion—arrived at by philosophers 
three thousand years ago—that there exists a world not manifest 
to us through any sensuous medium. My religion had already 
done as much for me. One other conclusion there was to which I 
came—that the living may sometimes communicate with the dead. 
A conclusion it is that has been held since the race of man began; 
a belief that is held by two extremes to-day, the extremely ignorant 
and the highly-trained psychologist ; the great mass of middle class 
intellect and education looking at the matter with scepticism. 

“But bootless is the reasoning of each, the most logical 
theories, if they cannot be put to the proof—absolute, irrefutable.” 

“You mean?” the other asked, when the Professor paused 
and remained a long time silent. 

“ Have any of the living in reality seen and talked with one 
who has passed behind the veil?” 

“ Aye; there is where all the structure that we have with so 
much care and labour builded falls to the ground—at the touch- 
stone of Proof.” 

“ Proof we want ; proof shall we have.” 

The look and gesture that accompanied this speech were of so 
violent a nature, that the Poet’s eyes opened still wider in alarm at 
this unwonted animation in one whom he was in the habit of re- 
garding as the embodiment of untroubled poise. It was as if the 
other were labouring under some almost overpowering emotion, 
kept in check by will, a determination not to be led by feeling from 
the accomplishment of some purpose the outgrowth of profound 
thought and mature deliberation. 

Professor Taylor fell silent a moment, and resting the tips of 
his fingers on the table stood looking almost moodily into the fire. 
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Presently he took a deep breath, and sitting down, leaned across 
the table and looked at Lewis, one great arm extended on the 
polished surface between them. 

He spoke as suddenly as he had before. 

“ That which we call death,” he said, “is the cessation of the 
bodily functions, the dissolution of the physical man. But the 
mind, the spirit that animated,—what of that? Is the body a 
physical manifestation of the soul, an outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual life; or is the mind but incidental to phy- 
sical being, ceasing when the vital spark is fled? If it is enduring, 
as I believe, where is its abiding place when the body is no longer 
man, but lifeless clay ? 

“ We have made many tests, you and I; tests in which we have 
demonstrated that with all the natural functions of the body sus- 
pended, life in abeyance, one personality can receive impressions 
without a sensory medium, the percipient’s body in a cataleptic 
trance, in a state of complete anzsthesia. Here our ways bifurcated. 

“In the long and silent watches of the night I have read my 
soul, held close communion with the very heart of nature, and have 
come to an unalterable decision. 


“ You have now sensed the meaning of my words. Telepathy, 
you know toexist. Telzsthesia you admit, while you cannot assign 
to ita reason. May it not be, after all, the control of a discarnate 
personality, a departed soul, over the mind of the percipient? 
Shorn of technical verbiage—one mind may control another in life; 
why must this control cease with physical death? Why may not 
thought be still transferred from the dead to the living, if death 
intervene and translate the controlling intellect? I believe it may ; 
you believe not. Which is right? I am willing to stake my life on 
the truth of my belief. 

“ No, do not be alarmed, or misunderstand me,” he added, lay- 
ing a restraining hand on the other’s arm, as he half rose from his 
chair with a startled and incoherent exclamation. “ Do not imagine 
anything so vulgar as suicide followed by glaring headlines, an 
inquest in which it will be made to appear, for the sake of my 
reputation, that ‘much learning made me mad,’ and a verdict of 
suicide during temporary insanity, induced by too close applica- 
tion and arduous study be accordingly returned. Science makes 
known many things which the scientist does not reveal—for the 
good of humanity. I shall simply cease to live; nor would an 
autopsy reveal the cause of my dissolution, save to one like myself. 
I shall make this sacrifice—if such it can be called. Will it be 
you, my friend, or another to aid me, receive the message I shall 
send from beyond the veil ?” 
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It was no moral consideration that drove the blood pounding 
through the throbbing temples of the listener to surge back into his 
heart, leaving him silent, with distended eyes and features gray 
and drawn. Robert Taylor’s life was his own, according to the 
Poet’s code; zealously to cherish, or wantonly to lay down, as the 
humour seized him. It was neither fear of material consequences : 
he was above suspicion ; the eyes of the law would not bend their 
gaze on him—besides, Professor Taylor, scientist, would not leave 
a sign to tell the manner of his going, further than that it was the 
casual sinking to rest of a weary and worn-out body. 

And yet, and yet —— 

The Poet was a man. God made him, in spite of himself; 
therefore—despite his boastful utter materialism—his inmost 
nature, the soul of him, shrank from the thought of annihilation. 
A man could not die. Followed close on the heels of this subcon- 
scious knowledge, the thought of a discarnate personality, a spirit, 
a soul! unseen, unheard, unfelt, yet always present ; on whom his 
will, thought, very actions themselves were dependent, chilling him 
with shrinking, supernatural dread. 

As if he already read the Poet’s thoughts by the workings of 
his face, even before he could answer, Professor Taylor spoke again. 

“ Why hesitate?” he asked. “Why drawback? You say the 
soul of man dies with the body. Then the very moment my heart 
ceases to beat you will be free from all influence of mine; free to 
think and reason and draw conclusions; free to set you down and 
write, and ‘for so much time consumed, so much gray matter ex- 
pended,’ receive a cheque of ‘ substantial proportion.’ 

“For my part, I am willing to pass over on the other side, 
whence I shall not return in the body. Why should you hesitate 
doing what you have a hundred times before, simply because I 
choose, an old and worn-out hulk, to lay down the life which has 
been—save in the doing of a kindness for some unfortunate—none 
so sweet or savoury ?” 

The Poet underwent no elaborate mental process. He reviewed 
life, his friendship, decided the other’s existence was his to shorten 
or not, as he decided. He experienced an instant’s regret that he 
should have no more the undemonstrative, yet sincere and loyal 
affection of his friend. Then he had come to a decision. In the 
gaze he turned on his friend, the other read his answer. 

“ Good,” he said simply, and wheeled a couch alongside the 
chair in which the Poet sat. 

“How will you do it?” asked Lewis, in a voice which was 
smooth and without a tremor; but which sounded, even to himself, 
faint and far away. 
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“ After all, the greatest things in life are the simplest,” an- 
swered the Professor. “All the thought and argumentation of 
years lead at last to this simplest of methods: I shall put you 
under the hypnotic control as usual. You are willing? Good! 
If I am right, immediately I have passed over on the other side, I 
wil] send you a message. Till I do,” and he fixed his gaze steadily 
on the other, “ you must wait and watch, wait and watch. You 
must wait and watch. 


“For that other—I have told you, ‘ There are ways the scien- 
tist may tread which it is not good for other feet to attempt to 
follow.’ You must only wait and watch, wait and watch.” 


They fell silent a moment. It was the Professor who first 
spoke. 
“T have done everything decently and in order,” he said. 


“In my desk will be found my papers: my will, the title deeds 
to what property I have, the records of my investments, a report to 
my society. There is nothing further, I believe?” 


“ Nothing,” answered the other, in a constrained voice, choking 
slightly and growing a trifle paler. 


Mr. Arthur Lewis, because of his nervous temperament, was the 
best “ subject ” on whom Professor Robert Taylor had ever experi- 
mented. Nor was he less amenable to the hypnotic influence at 
this greatest crisis in their lives. In fact, he seemed to have fallen 
under the influence of the stronger mind and be swayed by it the 
moment he gave his consent. Seated in his chair, he leaned well 
back, his feet firmly planted, his forearms resting on the arms of the 
chair, his face raised a trifle, so that he felt the full force of those 
masterful eyes. 


The Professor exercised the slight pressure on the hypnogenous 
zone, and made the customary rapid lateral passes. As he felt 
himself succumbing to the influence, with an inspiring flash of 
precognition, there sprang into his mind a knowledge of the manner 
of the Professor’s passing and its result. He attempted to resist ; 
but even as he gathered together the forces of his will, he heard as 
from a vast distance, “ Good-bye, Lewis, good-bye.” Then the 
other began the sharp, downward passes along his temples and 
down his arms, and with an expression of fear on his face he re- 
called the Professor’s words, “I will send you a message. Till I 
do, you must wait and watch.” 


Wait for the dead! Watch —— 


He made a convulsive motion; then his eyes rolled back in 
their sockets, and he sank into the cataleptic trance. 
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Professor Robert Taylor turned to the table and bent over it 
for several minutes. When he turned from it, or rather the object 
on its surface, an expression of perplexity and doubt spread across 
his features. 


“ And I cannot now turn back,” he muttered. 
“ To read the secret of the Universe ”—he began and sank to a 


seat. 
To read the secret of the Universe ? 


He stretched his great bulk on the couch, and composed his 
powerful limbs, as one who was very weary. Then with a sigh 
that gave place to a look of wonder, he closed his eyes and seemed 
to fall asleep. 

And so the hours passed in solemn, slow procession. ' 

Meanwhile, with pale face and with features composed, but 
bearing a subtle look of doubting wonder, Mr. Arthur Lewis sat in 
his chair—waiting. 


SOLON K. STEWART. 





LOU SOULEU ME FAI CANTA,. 


“ WHEN winter stern his gloomy front uprears,” nipping the blood 
and saddening the soul ; when thought is getting thick and drewsy, 
reminiscences of beauty-breathing scenes may stir apathy to the 
point of action, of buying a ticket South. There is magic in the 
word and a better feeling in one’s bosom from the moment of the 
booklet holding the gay-coloured coupons being lodged in the 
handiest pocket of one’s travelling coat. But it seems indecorous 
to display cheerfulness and content while everybody and every- 
thing around us looks so mournful. Even with the precious talis- 
man in our possession, storm-blasts and sleet and fog harry us 
crossing the Channel and make us doubt of the possibility of a 
blue sky and bright sunshine in a few short hours. Our fellow- 
passengers scrutinise us and one another with sinister mien: eyes 
meeting, we discover black misgivings in heavy hearts. The 
passage from station to station in Paris, through splashing mud 
and a yellow mist that makes the dim street-lanterns weep, in- 
creases our returning despondency. The waiters in the restaurant 
of the Gare de Lyon spoil our dinner with their obtrusive con- 
descension to its outlandish customers. We are thankful to the 
contréleur of No. 7 or 17, according to season and hour of arrival, 
that he checks the tickets for our reserved places without too much 
fuss and that, the rapide pulling out, we can settle to sleep. 

In this mechanical fashion I was trying once more to escape 
from my everyday self, marchant et oubliant. The marching took in 
my dreams a form as if Tom Thumb had lent me his famous boots 
and I, a man of mickle might to overcome distances, was hurrying 
along with the velocity of the light they symbolise. The tales of 
Mother Goose are wonderful; most wonderful if we are able to 
identify ourselves with their central figures; but not more wonder- 
ful than what I beheld in waking up. Was it the castle of Blue- 
beard or perhaps of the Sleeping Beauty, my day continuing in 
the realm of Perrault’s imagination I had traversed during the 
night? Or was it a vision, emblematic of the marvellous change 
wrought in the darkness which had enveloped me while carried 
through space? A dream again or a recollection of former wan- 
derings, that gray, ponderous, irregular pile of buildings; that 
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wooded hillock beside a stately flowing river; that radiant statue 
of the Virgin surmounting the belfry of the massive church be- 
tween? We were slowing down and stopped: Avignon! Moles 
etiam mirandi Palati, the habitation of seven sovereign Pontiffs ; 
the rufes dominorum, site of Roman Avenio; Notre Dame des 
Doms, where two of the French Popes lie buried. The miracle had 
been accomplished: I was South, a different body, animated by a 
different spirit in a different world, quite different. 

The pounding of the train, moving on, sounded like a song 
of salutation to the Sun, as he smiled his welcome, gilding the 
Alpines, and I found myself humming the refrain: 


Rafraichissez le chastel de mon ceur 
D’aucuns vivres de joyeuse plaisance. .. . 


Passing Tarascon and Arles, how lovely the valley of the Rhéne! 
How suggestive of the classic associations of Provence the plain 
of la Crau, the campus lapidus where Jupiter stoned the giant 
Albion to death in aid of Hercules! Presently we turn the lagoon 
of la Berre, plunge into the tunnel de Ja Nerte and, issuing at 
YEstaque, are greeted by the eternal spring of the Mediterranean. 
The hills publish joy ; dazzlingly white country-houses, set on their 


slopes amid dark cypresses and olive plantations, coquettishly play 
hide and seek, as if conscious of being looked at and admired; in 
the background the dense blue of the Gulf of Marseilles blends 
with the luminous, purple-streaked atmosphere, Pomégue, Raton- 
neau and If, of Monte Cristo fame, rising rugged out of a sea of 
amethyst. Another radiant statue of the Virgin looms over the 
cliffs to proclaim that we are nearing the cradle of Christianity in 
Gaul. It crowns Notre Dame de la Garde on the summit of the 
rock where the Pheenicians worshipped their Baal Melkart, and 
the Phoceans their Artemis, and the Romans their Ceres and Vesta; 
where Julius Cesar, having crossed the Alps on his march to Spain 
and needing wood for the vinee and éurres used in the reduction 
of the stronghold at its base, cut down the sacred grove, as duly 
recorded by Lucan: hanc iubet immiso silvam procumbere ferro. 
At the Gare St. Charles I take leave of the northern contingent 
for the Riviera, people not on healthy recreation bent but on a con- 
tinuation of their social struggles at home. Speeding down the Rue 
Bernard du Bois to the hybrid Triumphal Arch, I dive into the 
lanes and alleys which municipal improvement has left standing 
of the old town round the harbour, and sniff the racy odour of 
noble Massilia, ré pé& o: reQvwutvov, here and there a bit over- 
rich, everywhere of the piquancy peculiar to the scent of a lady 
fain to make herself attractive to many men of many tongues, 
thronging to her from many lands for barter and sale and jolly 
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disport between bargains. Like so many establishments celebrated 
of yore, the characteristic eating-house in the Cours St. Louis; 
where I learned to relish bouillabaisse and even became on tasting 
terms with J7andade, exists no more, alas! Its zenommée and its 
clientéle, composed of the most discerning lovers of those delica- 
cies, has gone to Basso. 

Going to Basso, too, Quai de la Fraternité, and hnihien in 
the open air, watching the loading and unloading of the sailing 
craft in the Vieux Port, one assists at the moulding by Pelasgic 
influences of Pesprit gaulois in this meeting-place of nations, iz 
Provenza sulla marina posta, to quote from Lauretta’s description 
as she tells her story of the three youths who loved three sisters and 
eloped with them, profiting by the absence of the wealthy merchant, 
their father. Marking the border-line between Perrault’s tales and 
the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles on this side, and the Cento 
Novelle Antiche, the Decameron and the Pentameron on that, 
one certainly arrives at a better understanding of Queen Mar- 
guerite’s Heptameron, to mention only their most notable connect- 
ing link. Also, the old forts of St. Jean and St. Nicolas frowning 
at the port’s entrance, of the hard contest waged with the Barbary 
corsairs in the turbulent days when Gerbino gave battle to a ship 
of the King of Tunis for the sake of that potentate’s pretty daugh- 
ter, when Martuccio Gomito turned pirate, robbing “ everyone that 
could not stand up to him,” in order to get rich and win the fair 
Gostanza. 

Having feasted on the plats du pays, a call on Notre Dame de 
la Garde is hardly less obligatory to the guest of Marseilles than 
a perambulation of the Tower and Westminster Abbey to the 
stranger within the gates of London. She is the genius loci and 
as such verily more a pagan goddess, successor to Artemis, Ceres 
and Vesta, than the Christian Saint of Saints, represented by suc- 
cessively disappearing statuettes of silver, which can never amend 
the loss of the ancient, wooden Notre Dame la Brune. Enthroned 
on high and formerly escorted down on great occasions, to take 
temporary domicile in one of her town-houses, and to be carried 
round in procession, warding off pestilence and evils wrought by 
human hand ; honoured by the partisans of the League and insulted 
by the revolutionaries, who invested her with the tricolor sash and 
the child Jesus with the red cap of liberty, her vicissitudes reflect 
accurately the history of her faithful subjects, the workers, and the 
drones too, of the international beehive at her feet. 

She is rarely alone, a lift and a tram-line to the Montée de 
l’Oratoire now facilitating the ascent, barefoot pilgrims preferring 
the path followed by the angels that originally put her in place. 
When the evening shadows stretch out and the religious sisters in 
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charge close their stalls, where they sell souvenirs to the believing 
and unbelieving alike, deploring that the bell overhead has ceased 
sounding the Maria-ven, exulting in the sweet Mother of God’s 
power of intercession, convincingly attested to by the ex-votos 
covering the walls, it is pleasant to stand near the large crucifix 
before the entrance and to look down upon the waters below, 
agitated by a gentle breeze, veiling themselves until restored to the 
embrace of him of the shining countenance, exhaling the mystery 
of earth aspiring to heaven, les tiddes voluptés des nuits 
mélancoliques. 

Earth favours us with a far from melancholic, in fact, an ex- 
ceedingly sprightly variation on this theme, in the lusty behaviour 
of the crowd, neither oppressed by remembrance of a stormy past, 
nor depressed by anxiety for the future, pacing up and down the 
Cannebiére, or seated under the awnings of the cafés that line the 
gay thoroughfare, infinitely more magnificent, in local opinion, 
than the grands boulevards of the capital, itself but of secondary 
importance compared with the Pearl of the Midi: Si Paris avait une 
Cannebiére, Paris serait un petit Marseille. Considered from a cos- 
mopolitan standpoint, the latter city has decidedly the advantage. 
The conquest of Algeria, the opening of the Suez Canal, the pro- 
tectorate over Tunisia and now over Morocco besides, have done 
for it since the Napoleonic wars what the crusades did in the 
Middle Ages, impressing especially the oriental seal still deeper 
on its Provengal life. 

However diligently the Gallic note of Béroalde de Verville’s 
Moyen de Parvenir be struck by public and unabashed courtship, 
Venus manifesting good humour, indeed, the tone rings with an 
unmistakeable eastern timbre which, in our fanciful survey, forces 
us centuries back to expeditions here fitted out for the relief of 
Knights Templars and Hospitallers hard beset by the Soldan. 
Swarthy figures conjure up the exploits of Moors and Saracens. 
Soft-spoken Levantine traders in gallant commerce with comely 
but wily wenches, illustrate Dioneo’s Palermese story of 
Nicolo da Cignano alias Salabetto’s adventures with 
Madonna Jancofiore. La Pasquerette, run away from de 
Balzac’s Contes Drélatiques, tarries at the corner of 
the Pavé d’Amour, flirting with Sindbad the Sailor. 
In truth, the heroes and heroines of the tellers of edifying tales of 
all countries on earth seem to have repaired to the Cannebitre and 
are at their sempiternal cross-purposes, as in the morning they met 
about the Vieux Port, amazingly amusing in their perpetual game 
of heads or tails on our little stage. 

Acting their parts in the flesh, they are well worth observing, 
but I have to catch my steamer and, shaking off the everlasting, 
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ubiquitous, mellifluously importunate hawker of field-glasses, I hail 
a cab to the Joliette. Soon after, in just as motley company, I am 
skirting the coast of glorious memories, Taurceis, Olbia, Antipolis 
and Nicea lying tranquil in the languid moonlight, resting from 
their mighty deeds. To-morrow, Poseidon willing, I shall land at 
Isola Rossa on my way, vid Corsica and Sardinia, to cherished 
Sicily, 

.... la bella Trinacria che caliga 

Tra Pachino e Peloro, sopra il golfo 

Che ricieve da Euro maggior briga, 

Non per Tifeo, ma per nascente solfo. 


J. F. SCHELTEMA. 





PHLOGISTON, 


IV.—ELECTRICITY. 


“MAXWELL does not give a mechanical explanation of electricity 
and magnetism; he confines himself to showing that such an ex- 
planation is possible.” 

“ Maxwell has recognised that electric phenomena satisfies the 
principle of least action. He was then certain of a mechanical ex- 
planation.” 

“He attempted one in an article in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine. The strangeness and the complexity of the hypotheses he 
found himself compelled to make led him afterwards to withdraw 
it."—(“ Science and Hypothesis,” H. Poincaré, pp. 215, 222, 224.) 


A criterion of value for Descartes’ non-atomic theory must rest 
now on how far a rational concept of the nature of electrical phe- 
nomena can be framed in accordance with it. The opening stands 
for it, since there is not and never was any coherent concept of the 
nature. What we know in any positive sense is a vast and increas- 
ing collection of facts accumulated by a series of accidents with only 
a nexus here and there between them, but with no clue or generali- 
zation to guide us. The extracts cited above show us how one of 
the greatest mathematicians of our time, evidently against his will, 
recognised the failure of the man who did most to introduce co- 
herence among the facts, to give us any far reaching generalization, 
failing although expressing his conviction that it was possible of at- 
tainment. In Maxwell’s time there were two physical theories in 
the field in connection with matter and motion, the undulatory and 
atomic, and no physicist thought it possible to go beyond these two 
or paid any attention to the fact that the Cartesians allowed 
neither one nor the other except in a very qualified sense. “ Des- 
cartes,” Maxwell says, “never attained to a full understanding of 
his own words (quantum in se est), and so fell back on his original 
confusion of matter with space—space being, according to him, the 
only form of substance, and all existing things but affections of 
space. This error runs through every part of Descartes’ great 
work, and it forms one of the ultimate foundations of the system of 
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Spinoza. I shall not attempt to trace it down to more modern 
times, but I would advise those who study any system of meta- 
physics to examine carefully that part of it which deals with 
physical ideas.”1 

This article is entitled “ The error of Descartes.” The reader 
is not safe who examines carefully or carelessly “any system of 
metaphysics,” is pretty sure in either case to be mystified, but even 
a careless reader of Descartes must be struck with the pains he 
takes to distinguish the physically determined from the self-deter- 
mined idea, exposing himself to the contemptuous criticism of 
metaphysicians who would ignore Maxwell as past redemption. — 

It would have been impossible for Descartes to have made the 
relation between space and matter, as he conceived it, clearer than 
he did. The idea of space had physical determination not as an 
idea of substance but as one of pure extension, connoting nothing 
movable or moving, not parts not divisions, not even geometrical 
forms, points, lines, surfaces. The idea of matter had physical 
determination as substance congruent in extension with space, 
therefore allowing no breach of continuity in it by interposition of 
void space. The idea of void space interposing to separate ele- 
ments of the material extension or substar.ce was a crude or prima- 
facie physically determined idea like that of a flat earth with the 
sun and stars moving over it. The material extension was divided 
into parts moving and at rest and the condition of a continuum 
meant the division was bv geometrical forms allowing transporting 
or translation of parts only by immediate replacement. Descartes 
again could not make it plainer than he did that taking a definite 
part of his material continuum, whether an infinitesimal or of any 
magnitude we like, and whether under a closed or unclosed boun- 
dary, it was the same kind of matter. Farther, the volume, whether 
definite or indefinite, was incapable of condensation or rarefaction, 
of contraction or expansion, and therefore could not be increased 
or diminished except by coalescence with other parts or by the 
division off of parts from it, that is, by disappearance and formation 
of boundaries, the form of which must be geometrical under the 
condition that breach of continuity is not admitted in any case. 

I am far from being an expert mathematician and essay with 
great diffidence the difficult task of explaining physical phenomena 
in terms of this theory, but, whether Descartes is nght or wrong, 
it does not need mathematical shorthand to understand the plain 
statements he made and the inferences obviously to be drawn from 
them. The truth is that ever since Newton put him out of court 
the mind of men like Maxwell is so determined to one set of ideas 
that there is utter failure to understand not Descartes’ physics but 


1. “Matter and Motion.” J. Clerk Maxwell, 1, xvi. 
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his logic, the logic which makes negation the test of every set of 
ideas, the correction for our common tendency to seek and rest 
satisfied with a finality of our own making. 

Maxwell’s immutable molecule is a good example of this, but 
the mutable defied and baffled his powerful mind. Referring to his 
study of electricity he says: “I have not been able to make the 
next step—namely, to account by mechanical considerations for 
these stresses.” What he means by “ these stresses ” are those which 
occur in the dielectric or medium between and about electrics. The 
older students were aware of the phenomena of induction, but 
calling it action at a distance did not consider the action or the 
mechanism of the action as occurring in the dielectric or medium. 
Maxwell made the step of taking the dielectric as all of a piece 
with the electric, the generally received idea being that there was 
a kind of fluid or fluids common to both which was called electricity. 
It would of course be difficult in what was a mere matter of opinion 
to make any statement which would not be open to question, and 
“lines of force” between the electrics and in them did not theoretic- 
ally make the assumption of any fluid necessary. It is strange 
indeed that while a fluid was assumed to account for electrical 
attractions and repulsions a similar fluid was not postulated for 
gravitation, or the positive and negative pull in the same right line 
between the sun and earth. 

But what meaning or meanings have we for the term Stress? 
“If we take into account,” Maxwell says, “the whole phenomenon 
of the action between two portions of matter we call it Stress. 
This stress, according to the mode in which it acts, may be de- 
scribed as Attraction, Repulsion, Tension, Pressure, Shearing Stress, 
Torsion, etc.” Again, “The next step in the science of force is 
that in which we pass from the consideration of a force as acting 
on a body, to that of its being one aspect of that mutual action 
between two bodies, which is called by Newton, Action and Re- 
action, and which is now more briefly expressed by the single word, 
Stress.” 

The phrase, “the Science of Force,” gives us in brief the set of 
ideas Maxwell brings to his, no doubt, brilliant study of electrical 
phenomena. Applying Descartes’ logic to the ideas we may say that 
what we actually observe as enforcing physical ideas on us are 
certain changes in bodies which under some circumstances lead us 
to infer relation between them. Passing over for the present 
translation, or as Descartes calls it transportation, we may ask 
what does stress mean as a change in a body never minding whether 
it implies either cause or effect? A body may change in bulk and 
when the change is in itself and not by addition to or subtraction 
from it of matter, it is usually stated as strain. A body under 
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strain may change both size and shape, but the changes in this 
respect are quite distinct, one may occur without the other. When a 
body changes shape it may do so without change of bulk or volume ; 
an ellipsoid thus may become a spheroid, the contents under the 
figures remaining the same. This change of shape without change 
of bulk is called in kinematics a pure stress. 

Descartes’ theory was altogether a kinematic one, excluding 
the idea of force as a purely ideated form intruded into the physical 
field. The terms strain and stress are so fixed as connoting force 
that they prejudice the reading of his theory, but still we have to 
use them to bring out contrast with current ideas. He was not 
concerned with translations, rotations, strains and stresses, and 
not even with bodies, but with the genesis of parts in a material 
continuum. The genesis of the part meant the formation of a 
boundary, but the formation was not necessarily in the first instance 
a closed boundary giving what we call a body. Our first step is to 
realise the formation of a line or surface, geometrical in sense, divid- 
ing the continuum into two regions of indefinite extent. It is to be 
noted that we are not stating the line as an original fact, but as a 
process whereby it occurs in the continuum. In using the terms 
ellipse, circle, parabola, we are to be understood the section of a 
cone as a boundary, an ellipsoid or spheroid being the three- 
dimensional form. 

The formation of a simple linear division in the continuum may 
be realised as the trace of a point moving through it, and by saying 
that the point is a geometrical one we get rid of the idea of strain, 
stress, action and re-action, between it and what it moves through, 
in the sense of force. The difficulty of realising such a point is 
one just as much for those who postulate an ether occupying space 
capable of sub-division or change of form as it was for the 
Cartesian. 

Phenomenally the point, if admitted, is not bound to follow a 
right line or to reject return on the right line or change of direction 
in any sense. It has the mathematical property of a singular 
point ; it stops and apparently another point takes up the running 
in the same or a different direction. In any case the point or points 
configure the continuum, which is the same thing as saying that 
the continuum configures itself, the points only expressing the mode 
in which it does so without breach of continuity. It is evident that 
when a geometrical trace configures two indefinite regions there is 
no strain or change of size in the regions but there is a pure stress 
or shape introduced where there was none previously. The shape 
like the point is a genetic object, and remembering that, we can 
easily follow change in it. The shape is not a cause or effect as 
it comes into existence of any strain or change of size in what it 
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is in, and when it changes it may do so taking in the same, a greater 
or a lesser volume of the continuum, and not by expansion or con- 
traction of the part it affects whether it is a closed or unclosed 
form. 

To see this, let us suppose the geometrical point to trace an 
ellipse with the longer axis transverse to the line of sight, noting 
that what we may have in material terms is an ellipsoid, its con- 
tent a definite volume of the continuum. The trace changing im- 
perceptibly may come to describe a circle, implying a spheroid, 
without change of volume, but continuing the process the circle 
will become an ellipse with its longer axis vertical to the eye. Fol- 
lowing the kinematic change farther the ellipse becomes at limit 
a single line, its axis major, and we must allow that the initial 
volume of the continuum configured has totally disappeared. We 
can explain this only by saying that the pure stress or shape has 
moved without resistance through what it had configured, the con- 
figured volume itself never varying in size. But something has not 
disappeared in the process; as the tracing point came to describe 
the vertical ellipse its direction on one side was upwards, on the 
other downwards, and when the ellipse became at limit its axis the 
direction continued to subsist in the line in a positive and negative 
sense. In other words neither the motion nor its form or mode 
disappeared when it came to subsist in a right line. Reversing the 
operation, that, as a kinematic stress or shape, has in it the poten- 
tiality of producing, as itself produced by motion, any other stress 
or shape without invoking strain or change of size in what is con- 
figured ; that never undergoes any change of size in itself, the size 
of any definite volume of it, infinitesimal or sensible, being deter- 
mined by the fluent stress or shape configuring it. 

Representing by this stress, not the shape or configuration, but 
the shaping, the operation whereby the shape comes to exist, we 
have to note it as an expresion for the perfect mobility which Des- 
cartes attributed to the continuum as innate property in it, and not 
of force as a cause producing it. On his principle again the 
genetic operation is not satisfied by the mere formation of the 
shape, that as fluent, ie. undergoing change, is maintained by the 
same operation. The geometrical configuration is a limiting case 
of the mobility and the case remains the same under every change 
in the configuration ; what never changes is the mobility of what is 
configured, of that which allows the motion of the shape as a whole 
through it. 

But what is the change that occurs in the configuration in a 
pure kinematic sense as it passes through the continuum, or can 
conceivably occur? Reverting to the ellipse we can see that it 
configures not one but two elements of the continuum, the part in- 
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side and the part outside of it. Realising the configuring line not 
as a permanent form but as a fact of motion, z.¢., as fluent, we can 
see that, the position of the ellipse being taken as fixed in position, 
the end points of the minor axis would, as the shape changed, re- 
cede to an infinite distance while the end points of the major axis 
would become a single point on the line. We would thus have one 
point left, losing two others at infinity. 

Admitting transient configurations in the continuum, as the 
phlogistic doctrine requires as Cartesian at bottom, would we state 
this, a mere example in an endless array of cases, a case of attrac- 
tion and repulsion? What it is really a case of is three-dimensional 
motion in the Cartesian continuum, the shape can pass through that 
with or without change in volume of its contents. This is the first 
step we must make in order to understand how motion can possibly 
occur in such a continuum, and until we realise transient con- 
figurations as occurring in a medium not void space, we will pro- 
bably fail to get what we want, a coherent concept of the nature of 
electricity. Making the step the crudely formed idea of attractive 
and repulsive force vanishes out of the domain of electrical science, 
all that can concern us is kinematic change of shape in fluent or 
transient configurations. 

The idea of induction must go too. The shape described by 
the fluent stress being an elongated ellipse, in, say, the vertical 
position, the direction of the fluent or genetic stress being taken 
as positive on one side must be negative on the side opposite. 
The ellipse may or may not be permanent, but its outline has al- 
ways the genetic or fluent character, does not get that only to lose 
it. It would be absurd to attach the idea of elasticity to a geometri- 
cal trace, the reality of which depends entirely on the material ex- 
tension which it divides without separating, which gains or loses 
length only as a fact of motion in a positive or negative direction, 
and like what it is in may be motionless though mobile. When the 
ellipse or ellipsoid becomes at limit a line or geometrical trace it 
would stop short if it entered void space in which no such form can 
be conceived to exist even though the void may be. Only as a line of 
division in something that can be divided into parts can the trace 
exist and then lengthening, contracting or shortening or vanishing 
altogether according as the parts form or coalesce, which they do 
as an expression of the mobility of their continent. The trace 
expresses the limit which the mobility finds in itself ; that would be 
imperfect if motion was manifested in only one direction ; it can be 
stated as perfect in proportion as motion is opposed to motion. 
Keeping to pure kinematic description, taking a point first as fixed 
in a right line and then as moving in one direction from that posi- 
tion, we would say that it receded from the position and not assume 
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a force of repulsion operating on or in itself as the same thing. In 
the same way if the point was approaching a position assumed as 
fixed for it in the line, we would not say that it did so through a 
force of attraction operating on it. If the point turned once at right 
angles to the line it would recede, not be repelled from, the line and 
turning again so as to move in a line parallel to the original one 
but negative in direction the first and second trace taken as the 
opposed sides of an elongating ellipse would approximate in- 
definitely to coalescence as a fact of not attraction but kinematic 
change of shape. Considering the line as an electric current gene- 
rating a configuration in the medium, its turning on itself at right 
angles is probably not an observed case, but taking any fixed point 
as an origin in it as long as it perseveres in the same direction in- 
definitely it is absurd to say that it is repelled from the point. If 
change of direction occurs the recession is indefinite if a parabola 
is described and no closed configuration occurs in the case. If, 
however, the trace returns on itself describing an ellipse taking the 
generating motion on one side as positive it will be negative on 
the other side, and the trace returns to its origin not as attracted 
to it, but because the motion is negative until the line in which the 
origin lies is reached, when it becomes again positive and therefore 
recessive along the line. This latter position is usually stated by 
saying that parallel currents having the same direction attract each 
other and when contrary in sense of direction repel. If, however, 
in conformity with the Cartesian doctrine of motion, the major axis 
of an ellipsoid shortened, i.e, became negative the negative side of 
the figure would recede indefinitely, while if it and its parallels 
lengthened, became positive, the two sides would approxi- 
mate indefinitely and at limit coalesce. It is an illusion to think 
of the volume of the continuum under the configuration as having 
anything to do with this without bringing in the concept of 
force. Adhering to Descartes, breach of continuity is ex- 
cluded and therefore the continuum passively allows the con- 
figuration as a geometrical form arising and moving in it. 
We need not object that we have no sensible evidence of this 
whereas we have of attraction and repulsion particularly in electrical 
and magnetic phenomena. In two trains or ships passing one 
another we have a pure kinematic expression for motion implying 
neither attraction nor repulsion and it is exactly this which is 
sensible and objectively presented, while the concept of force over- 
coming resistance in the trains and ships is at bottom subjectively 
ideated. 

In electric and magnetic phenomena we ideate attraction and 
repulsion as a cause, but only after we have simply observed ap- 
proximation and recession, and therefore the configuring of some- 
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thing we call either space or matter. We choose the latter because 
we can conceive no form of division in the former consistently 
with any idea of it resting on the same physical basis as our idea 
of matter. We need not concern ourselves with the metaphysics 
which abolish matter and space alike, leaving us only idea at a loss 
for any ideated object. 

As Maxwell saw a concept of the nature of electricity is to be 
got by accounting by mechanical considerations for the stresses in 
the dielectric, that is, in the region configured by a current or 
stressed electric. Inverting the statement we can equally say that 
stresses in the dielectric account mechanically for the stresses_in 
the electric. Following Descartes, the material continuum consti- 
tuting the electric and dielectric is the same and there is in propor- 
tion just as much of it in one as in the other. A given configuration, 
however, may be taken as great or as small as we like, and a pure 
stress or shape does not necessarily vary as the volume under it. 
Thus the shape being linear or an ellipse at limit in the electric or 
current, it would become the sides of an ellipse about it, and reced- 
ing from it; and vice versd the sides of the ellipse approximating 
to the electric conductor become linear in it. We must not allow 
the term “ordinary matter” to confuse us here; the change of 
shape may occur in the dielectric as not ordinary matter, or in a 
mass of ordinary matter, allowing that rate or speed with which 
the change proceeds may vary. Neither the change of shape nor 
the time rate at which it proceeds require the idea of force, but the 
latter does the idea of the relative permanence of configurations 
since the possibility of translation of them in the continuum 
depends on that. 

How on Descartes’ principles can a configuration obtain relative 
permanence, relative since none other is required? If we take a 
rigid bar of steel we can conceive it undergoing translation as a 
whole without change of direction, but proper motion in the bar 
itself is a case of motion as pure change of direction. The end 
points of the bar, a suspended needle, say, necessarily change posi- 
tion, but the change in one point is an instantaneous change in the 
other in an opposite direction. We can call this a case of least 
or stationary action or of no action at all, since the time function 
is eliminated between the two points, or assuming motion from one 
to the other, it has infinite velocity. But another explanation is 
possible ; on the principle of perfect mobility there is just as much 
motion backwards in the needle as forwards. In other words, the 
linear change of motion in the needle is the same as in its end 
points, a pure instantaneous change of direction. Newton's first 
law of motion, I need hardly say, is that—Every body continues 
in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight line 
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except so far as it is compelled by impressed force to change 
that state. We cannot logically oppose Descartes to New- 
ton here, since while the latter takes the body as 
existing, the former goes back to the formation in the 
past and present of the body, and makes the formation a case of 
motion in a material continuum which only under some circum- 
stances gives the body. Although Newton understood and con- 
sidered the principle of a continuum and of undulatory motion in it, 
his laws of motion show that practically he restricted himself to a 
case of action and re-action between bodies in a narrow sense. 
The hypothesis of the continuum as an ¢/astic fluid, made after- 
wards to account formally for optical phenomena, merely applied his 
idea of force to what stubbornly rejected its introduction. On Des- 
cartes’ principles an undulatory is as little admissible as an atomic 
theory. Motion in his continuum is manifested primarily as a 
crack or split proceeding through it—the rough expression makes 
what is meant intelligible. But the division, since it introduces no 
breach of continuity, must be geometrical in form and the reality 
of the form is entirely given by what it is in, apart from which it 
can have no existence. 


The geometrically divided continuum is what we observe or try 


to observe, and our chief difficulty is the elusive nature and com- 
plexity of the dividing forms. We can easily see, however, that 
the value, if not the proof of the generalization depends on it giving 
us the same kind of form for all the phenomenal parts of the 
material continuum, however great or small they may be, and 
whether under closed or open, permanent or transient, boundaries. 


My object here is to make the Cartesian theory as intelligible 
as I can to readers not under the influence of habits rooted in lan- 
guage and thought. The great currency it once had was really 
due to a form of expression, crude indeed, but yet conformed to a 
set of ideas long since banished from the teaching of physical 
science. According to the theory motion as occurring in a con- 
tinuum could have only two forms voth depending on a single pro- 
perty in what it occurred in. One form was a split in the con- 
tinuum which, though it might be a surface, may be represented by 
a right line developing at a certain rate between two end points ; 
the other form was apparent as the sliding of a part along the line 
of division instantaneously replaced by another part. If any other 
form of motion was conceivably possible it found no place in the 
Cartesian theory as not excluding breach of continuity. 


The first form, the line, which might be one from the sun to 
the earth, was not a case of or produced by the second ; the latter 
did not necessarily occur when and because the former did. The 
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line had two properties both depending on the single property of 
mobility in what could be divided or configured any conceivable 
way; it could shorten or lengthen retaining its straightness, or at 
any point in it it might change direction, at any point return on 
itself, turn at right angles or become a curve. In the case where its 
straightness was retained, it would have the property of rigidity, 
move as a whole so that the two end points would move simul- 
taneously or one point being fixed the other alone could move. 

The line, however, instead of being one from the sun to the 
earth, in the general case would be an infinitesimal or of varying 
magnitude occurring anywhere in the medium with its properties-on 
scale. Descartes was far from pushing his theory to its logical 
conclusion which was that his continuum was perfectly immovable 
in itself, that each part of it always retains the same volume and 
the same place ; his language is nativist and explicitly contradicts 
his concept. This is why he is charged with confusing material 
with spatial extension. He, however, got the length of distinguish- 
ing the former by its being divided and configured which as a con- 
tinuum it could be only by geometrical forms. The extension is 
material because it is phenomenally configured, and the configura- 
tion is in general fluent or in motion. We have only the forma- 
tion of the configuration to consider, and change in it as a case of 
its formation. Setting aside cause for the formation, it is beyond 
us to assign cause for the case of change ; we cannot state a relation 
between changes as a cause. What is phenomenal or to be inferred 
from the phenomenal case is the part or parts divided not the divid- 
ing geometrical form we call the configuration. Taking the right 
line as a typical form, we can conceive it as a series of infinitesimal 
elements or virtual points as giving in succession the case of forma- 
tion. The point is not ex hypothesi bound to keep the same 
direction as forming the line; it may fix a position, vanish and 
another point or linear element occur either above or below it in 
the line. This gives the case of change of direction or concomitant 
positive and negative motion in the same right line. The mode 
of formation would also give the curved line; there is nothing in 
the medium to determine the point either to the right line or curve ; 
it is its indetermination that allows not causes the case of deter- 
mination. 

Descartes gave an explanation of the motions of the solar sys- 
tem and of magnetism—of the elementary facts of electricity he 
knew next to nothing—based on the concept of configuration as a 
formative process drawing no distinction between change and 
formation ; the permanence of configurations was not absolute but 
relative and all of them because formed were liable to change even 


though apparently not changing. 
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If the Cartesian chemists had been asked, what is Phlogiston? 
holding to Descartes’ views, they would have given much the same 
answer we give or find to the question, what is electricity? only 
somewhat clearer. They meant by Phlogiston a configuration of 
the common identity matter, a mutable not immutable form of it. 
As related to other forms of the same substance it was, like elec- 
tricity, neutral positive or negative in the sense that what gave the 
configuration, motion, is so. What it happened to be combined or 
compounded with was configured also, but the Phlogiston compon- 
ent was the more mutable and behaved very much, when excited, 
as a charge of electricity. But if we cannot say how electricity 
exists in bodies we must not be too exacting in requiring the Car- 
tesian to say how Phlogiston existed in them. We may be sure, 
however, that he did not think that it was chemically combined 
with them, as oxygen and hydrogen are im water, as two different 
substances. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT. 





MONSIEUR MASSENET. 


DIED 13th AUGUST, 1912. 


THE artist who seeks to make the most of his opportunities other 
than those of a purely artistic character, is usually misunderstood 
and despised by his fellows, just as he is misunderstood and ad- 
mired for the things in which he is least admirable by the general 
public. This has been the fate of the works of Monsieur 
Massenet, whose death took place in the Summer of last year. 
Even the weakest of his works has had a vogue among the general 
public that has been enjoyed by those of hardly one of his con- 
temporaries, while few “serious” musicians have given him credit 
for any degree of greatness: In spite of the excellence of his 
finest works, works that may yet come to be regarded as important 
contributions to nineteenth century art, even if they are not in any 
degree epoch-making, Massenet is hardly taken seriously as either 
a friend or an enemy of the best music by those with the highest 
ideals. 

It is perhaps a curious coincidence that the greatest of 
British composers who has done the same thing (Sir Arthur 
Sullivan) was born on the day following the birth of Massenet 
himself. Sullivan was, almost indubitably the greater musician, 
for by exercising his creative faculties in many and various direc- 
tions he preserved himself from falling into a groove. With all his 
talents (and there are not wanting those who do not hesitate to 
proclaim him the most talented composer of his land and genera- 
tion) Massenet fell into a groove because he did not give full scope 
to those talents, but followed the line of least resistance on all 
occasions. He had, too, personal idiosyncrasies which did not tend 
to the impression of modest greatness. This does not necessarily 
detract from his artistic achievements, however, of which his 
greatest frondeur will admit Massenet secured considerably more 
than an average share. Yet it is often possessed in common with 
an undue desire for temporal success, and it must be confessed 
that, in spite of all his ability, and the many high ideals of which 
from time to time he gave evidence of possessing, the two were 
combined in the character of Massenet and proved a stumbling 
block to his complete artistic success. 
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The very fecundity of his genius was his greatest hindrance 
to the composition of original inspired work. Inspiration is not 
the result of brilliance and quickness of thought and imagination, 
but of depth, thoroughness and study, and it is rare indeed for 
inspiration to appear except after prolonged labour. We see the 
disadvantages of Massenet’s easy writing when we compare the 
struggles of his student days with the popular successes of his 
later life. It was in the compositions of his earliest manhood, 
those composed while he was still under a tutelage that was anti- 
pathetic, or at least irksome, and in competition that was only 
partially successful, that he did most for the progress of his art. 
The “new and ingenious effects” of the works produced at the 
Concerts Populaires were possibly not of great importance. In- 
genuity requires development to become great art. They were 
signs, however, of an inward capability to imagine something not 
previously experienced or heard, which the imitative artist, however 
talented, cannot do. And in later life Massenet too often became 
constructive rather than creative in his methods. 

These facts show an example in his case of the influence of 
struggle upon genius, which is useful in comparison with the 
longer continued and more desperate struggles of the great masters 
such as Beethoven and Schubert. 


Thirty years ago Monsieur Gustave Chouquet, writing in the 
first edition of Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” said 
“he rose to the first rank among young French composers by the 
production of ‘Don César de Bazan,’” but later that “the ‘Roi de 
Lahore’ can scarcely be considered an advance upon ‘ Don César 


,;” 


de Bazan.” Both these statements were well-founded, though a 
recent critic has described “Le Roi de Lahore” as “one of his 
best operatic scores.” But neither of these works was a success in 
spite of these views; nevertheless, the former in particular proved 
the composer’s capacity for writing dramatic music of a type very 
much in demand in France. 

By the realisation of this fact Massenet allowed himself to 
be pinned down to this style for the rest of his life. He saw that 
to gain the ear of the public there was no occasion for him to ex- 
periment with his materials or methods, as is usually necessary for 
those who have less immediate success. At a stroke he had dis- 
covered the medium by which he could achieve fame and fortune. 
What he could do with the least effort was that for which there 
was always ademand. Sometimes, as in “ Manon” it was his best ; 
at other times, in “ Thais,” for instance, it was his worst. But it 
was what he had both the ability and the opportunity to do well 
and with the sure touch of a master of his craft. Had he attempted 
any serious work in other directions, had he made experiments and 
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exerted himself in the conquest of unknown lands, it is quite 
possible he would have courted failure; which with his tempera- 
ment would probably have been even more disastrous than with 
most artistic natures. Even the success of “Manon” was not 
altogether without effort in this direction, for it contains what 
was perhaps his greatest experiment. It was in his work that he 
successfully made the experiment of linking the numbers by pro- 
viding a light orchestral accompaniment to the spoken dialogue, 
thus achieving an art form midway between oféra comique and 
grand opera. 

Had his circumstances been otherwise than they were it seems 
not unlikely that Massenet would have made a fine orchestral writer, 
if not a great symphonist. He was never quite so happy as when 
doing something with the orchestra. Both in his operas and in 
some of his miscellaneous instrumental works he shows a know- 
ledge of orchestral effect and a realisation of the thematic treat- 
ment of music far beyond the ordinary. In parts of “Le Jongleur 
de Nétre Dame,” in “ Le Cid,” “ La Navarraise,” and in practically 
the whole of “ Werther,” as well as in the light “Scénes Pit- 
toresques ” and the incidental music to “Les Erynnies,” he is 
absolutely appropriate in colouring—rich or delicate, gorgeous 
or sombre—and the parts blend with a perfect relation one to the 
other. His early successes as an orchestral writer have already 
been mentioned. He also tried his hand, not without success, at 
Programme Music, in his Symphonic Poem “ Visions,” in 
“ Pompeia,” which he called a Symphonic Fantasia, an Overture, 
“Phédre,” and various suites and descriptive pieces. The excel- 
lence of these is not in their constructive design, and they do not 
suggest he would have made a great symphonist. What construc- 
tive ability he possessed was not of the nature which would 
follow the more or less rigid lines of the classical forms of pure 
music, nor does it appear that it was strong enough to strike out 
in new forms for itself. 

In matters of musical technique the work of Massenet presents 
few problems ; which is probably the reason why in many quarters 
it has not received the attention it deserves. The musician always 
finds the most interesting subjects for conversation and discussion 
in works of elaborate technique or which are full of innovation. 
If Wagner, however, was not above being influenced by Bellini, 
and of declaring that “ ‘Norma’ speaks to the heart,” why should 
his followers be ashamed of knowing and admiring the work of 
Massenet? Though he provided few or no bones for the polemical 
minded to fight about, his technical resource, both in purely 
musical matters and in the relation of music to the stage, was 
ready for any condition or emergency. He had certain technical 
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devices in music, such as Rosalia and Sequences, of which he was 
very fond, and which he occasionally employed almost ad nauseam. 
This was always when his inspiration was at its lowest ebb; at 
other times he employed the same devices, not infrequently with 
masterly control and excellent results. He realised very fully the 
effectiveness of variety and contrast in detail. It would have been 
better for his art had he realised it more fully in his complete out- 
put. Such a realisation would almost certainly have resulted in 
more worthy companions to “ Werther,” “La Navarraise,” “Le 
Jongleur de Nétre Dame,” and “ Manon.” 

Yet he was very susceptible of outside influence, and according 
to some authorities he found much of his inspiration in the emula- 
tion of the work of other composers. Mons. M-D. Calvocoressi says 
that, “the success of certain works appears to have influenced him 
not inconsiderably, inducing him to attempt a number of changes 
in manner if not in style” “Esclarmonde” he traces to the 
example of “Lohengrin.” Italian verisme he thinks helps to 
account for “La Navarraise” and “Sapho,” and “Cendrillon” to 
have been prompted by the popular acceptance of Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel und Gretel” | Had he made a fuller study of the 
influences which caused each of these classes of composition, it is 
not unlikely his own style would have varied more, and at the 
same time would have made a continuous progress. As it was, it 
must be sorrowfully admitted that, with a few notable exceptions 
which stayed its downward movement, after his earlier successes, 
his work suffered a long and steady, if not a rapid decline. 

“ Werther,” composed or produced when he was fifty years 
old, is the most striking of these exceptions, and is probably the 
most noble of all his works, as it is also the most gloomy ; and it 
is the most musical, contains more real characterisation than any 
other, and sustains the atmosphere of the story most effectively. 
And, of course, in matters of pure stage technique, of the realisation 
of the dramatic points of his story and of making the most of them 
from the theatrical point of view, he progressed fairly steadily, 
with no more, and possibly less, than an average number of lapses 
and set-backs. 

A British writer recently said that “ ‘Don Quichotte’ contains 
exactly everything which an opera ought to contain ; that is to say, 
an intelligible and commendable purport, simple and obvious 
dramatic situations, diction poetic and yet not involved, music 
appropriate and keeping on an even keel all through, and as 
attractive as possible.” This might be said of all Massenet’s best 
operas and of some of his failures, and it was his grasp of the 
necessity for these qualities, and his ability to infuse his work with 
them that made him the most successful of modern opera com- 
posers. Possibly a too conscious realisation of such requirements 
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was also the cause of his limitations. Had he left the smooth and 
certain road, had he striven to make his work less conventional 
from time to time, he would have had more failures; but it is 
more than likely his music would have had a more lasting success. 
He was never able to get away from the tradition of the stage for 
more than an instant, and the weakness of his oratorios (of which 
he wrote four, “ Marie-Magdeleine,” “ Eve,” “La Vierge,” and “La 
Terre Promise”) is that they are too theatrical without being 
sufficiently dramatic. When he deliberately attempted to move 
away from the groove into which he ultimately sank, he did so on 
too large a scale and therefore with little or no success. His 
Pianoforte Concerto written in 1903 was a complete and indubit- 
able failure, his “classical” opera “Roma,” produced at Paris in 
1911 was one of the least happy of his attempts in any direction. 

There are exceptions to this, however; so bewildering in its 
variety is the work of genius, even when variety is its least 
noticeable attribute. “Werther” is, from a purely artistic point 
of view, one of the most distinguished, if not the greatest of all 
Massenet’s operas. And in it he got further out of the groove of 
his popular successes than in any other. But subject and treat- 
ment militate against popular acceptance, and the work remains a 
monument of what he might have done had he written more for 
himself and less for the public. 

As to what will be the verdict of the world on his three com- 
pleted but unproduced operas, “Panurge,” “Amadis” and 
“Cléopatre,” it is impossible to do more than conjecture. Their 
contents are as yet known only to the favoured few. From those 
who know, or who claim to know anything of them, however, it is 
to be gathered they will cause little sensation and add little to 
our knowledge of the man or his genius. He had too long fol- 
lowed the same road for any considerable departure to be made 
from it so late in life. The subjects, nevertheless, hold out some 
hope that something new may be heard, for only one of them 
of necessity centres in the character of a woman, and another is 
essentially comic in the best and strictest sense of the term. 
“ Amadis” and “Panurge” are subjects but seldom employed in 
opera, and, if they have not been used simply as skeletons upon 
which to build a conventional sequence of musical numbers, should 
provide stories of uncommon interest. 

Massenet’s somewhat pompous self-criticism, and the compari- 
sons he has made between himself and other composers at the 
instance of newspaper editors are interesting as a display of 
personality rather than of scientific and deliberate criticism. They 
are, too, quite in keeping with the character of benevolent egoist 
by which he was so well known. He is reported by one interviewer 
to have expressed himself thus. “It has been said that I am the 
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musician of the woman, of the feminine soul. If that be so, I be- 
lieve that Strauss is also, but the woman he knows and the soul he 
cherishes are opposed to the French soul that I love, and the 
French women I know. The French woman is not nearly so 
violer as the woman, speaking musically, of Strauss, who is truly 
the prophet of German love. My music is much appreciated by 
French women. It is sweet, it is placid, but it is broad and 
majestic.” The criticism, so far as it relates to some of his 
music, is sound; if all his music came up to this level he would 
have been a greater composer than he was. He was certainly an 
interpreter, in his own fashion, of feminine character, the testi- 
mony of his opera subjects being primd facie evidence of this. 
His view of the ewige weibliche was not only essentially his own, 
but it was essentially French. It was both these because, like all 
creative artists, he saw whatever was about him through the 
coloured screen of his own personality. Whether that screen 
presented it in the best light is another question altogether. 

History affords many instances of Italian music and Italian 
musicians becoming popular in France. Massenet was an example 
of the tendency in the opposite direction. And this for reasons 
which make his popularity easily understandable. His music had 
much of the Italian sensuousness and obviousness, and little of 
the light subtlety of that of his fellow-countrymen. It would be 
more correct to include Massenet among Italian composers than 
to include the name of Cherubini among those of France. Yet 
he spent much less time in Italy than did Cherubini in France. 
His popularity in Italy was also a great personal une. One little 
posthumous incident is sufficient to show the character of this 
personal popularity. At the foot of the staircase in the house 
where he first met the lady who was later to become his wife has 
been placed a marble tablet. On it is engraved a verse by Enea 
Geanetti, stating that: 


Verso faltare del cielo et [arte di Roma 
Ascendra Giulio Massenet musicista. 

La sonnante epopea intorno gli urbi nava, 
Ma con piu melodia qui gli sorrise lamore. 


Outside London his works are still almost unknown in Eng- 
land, though America and the Colonies have taken up some, at 
least, of his operas. “Cendrillon,” “ Hérodiade,” “ Thais,” and “Le 
Jongleur” have all been played recently in a number of the 
principal towns of Canada and are in the repertory of the leading 
opera company of the Dominion. In the United States all his 
better-known operas are in the repertories of the chief houses and 
companies and take no mean place in the esteem of the public. 
With the ever-increasing desire of English-speaking people, both 
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at home and abroad, to hear the best and best-known operas of all 
types it is hardly likely that the works of Massenet will remain 
unknown in the provinces much longer. Wagner and the German 
opera composers, Verdi, Puccini, Mascagni, Leoncavalli, and even 
Wolf-Ferrari are heard in the most unlikely places; and it would 
seem that Massenet cannot be ignored even by the touring 
companies. 

As a teacher he was blessed with a number of pupils of high 
genius. Whether his method of teaching developed in them 
individualities which drew them from his direct influence, or 
whether that influence was not sufficiently strong to create a direct 
following, it is impossible to say. It is certain, however, that many 
of those who have copied his methods were not his pupils at all, 
and the most talented of his pupils have worked out methods of 
their own; some of them on lines widely different from those of 
their teacher. The varied natures of these pupils may be gathered 
by a reference to the list of names which includes those of Alfred 
Bruneau, Gustave Charpentier (whose “ Louise,” both intrinsically 
and for its acceptance by the publishers, owes much to Massenet), 
Lucien Hillemacher (the younger of the two brothers who so 
cleverly collaborate under the name of P. L. Hillemacher), Rey- 
noldo Hahn, Xavier Leroux (who wrote the Preface to his teacher’s 
reminiscences which were published on the day of his funeral), 
Gabriel Pierné and Augustin Savard. He was Professor of Com- 
position at the Paris Conservatoire from 1877 to 1896, succeeding 
in this position to Francois Bazin, who in 1853 had literally 
kicked him out of his class because of his imagined incapacity. 
For this appointment Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns, another typical 
French composer whose work, like that of Massenet himself, is most 
despised by those who understand it least, was also a competitor. 

There is little need or occasion to speculate as to the chances 
of any long-continued popularity of the works of Massenet. To 
the composer himself it would probably be a matter of indifference. 
Yet there is no room for doubt that his personal popularity had 
something to do with their success in his lifetime. His genial 
personality, his willingness to help and to praise others, could not 
but contribute—and I think rightly—towards the popularity of his 
compositions. No one stands in the way of worldly advancement 
so much as does the ill-natured misanthrope, and none can find 
advancement more readily than the one who shows a desire for the 
well-being of others. Jules Massenet was one of those who loved 
his fellow-men ; and if his reward came to himself rather than to 
his successors, who shall begrudge it him? 


HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 





OPTIMISM IN “MARK RUTHERFORD.” 


THERE is a spurious optimism which ignores facts: an intellectual 
laziness which invokes Faith to cut the Gordian knot of every 
dilemma and difficulty. Provided such optimism and faith is 
cleverly tricked out and made to look philosophical, there will 
always be a large public to welcome it. Anything to escape from 
the possible unpleasantness of reality! 

It is obvious, however, from the most cursory reading, that W. 
Hale White was uncompromisingly truthful and fearless. He does 
not shirk issues. Much of his work is the bald statement of prob- 
lems which are a direct challenge to our theologies. He often 
appears to have deliberately chosen the darkest, most harrowing 
themes in order to test our conventional panaceas upon them. It 
is as though he said to fate, “Do your worst. Let your profoundest 
terrors be pitted against this weakling of humanity, and let his 
calamity be the touchstone of all our systems.” 

It is inevitable that such a writer, superficially considered, 
should be dubbed “ pessimistic” and “depressing” simply because 
of his choice of theme, quite apart from treatment or solution. But 
preoccupation with graver issues is often a refining fire. The man 
who “sees life steadily and sees it whole ” may “lose some hue of 
his mirth,” but his loss will be another illustration of the great 
paradox, and become our gain. Perhaps the chief reason why 
“Mark Rutherford” has such a profound effect upon an increasing 
number of people is because he offers no remedy for ill which has 
not been tried in the fire of his own experience. He is a man of few 
principles, but they are sufficient. Neither in his style nor in his 
thoughts is there redundancy. Beneath his contempt for the 
world’s glib consolations there is a stern confidence and serenity. 
His optimism is not facile, but profound. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
conception of “ Hope” in the “ New College” window at Oxford 
is rather insipid—the pretty maiden has never been out in the 
storm or had her curls ruffled. (Ho, the wind and the rain!). We 
may find a much more appropriate symbol of Hale White’s op- 
timism in that engraving of Albrecht Diirer’s, across which a bat 
flies shrieking “ Melancholia,” yet in the far background of which 
the rainbow redeems all, and lights up with promise the blackness 
of the sky. 
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In an important passage in his preface to “Selections from 
Dr. Johnson’s Rambler,” 1907, Hale White gives us an insight into 
his attitude. After declaring that in these days there is a fashion 
for poems and stories which exult in the Contradiction or Anti- 
momy of the Universe, he goes on to say, “ We have forgotten 
that there is no gospel but that of the Reconciliation, and that 
the man who brings us into agreement with the smallest fact 
which was hostile does greater service than a sublime genius 
depicting through volumes rebellion or despair.” Throughout 
all his writing there is this quest for unity, this effort to reconcile 
the world of matter and law with the religious instincts of men. [It 
is quite certain that he reached a solution which was more or 
less satisfactory to himself, and in his latest works, the two 
volumes of “ Pages from a Journal” and “ Miscellaneous Sketches,” 
we find a comparative certainty and rest. There are two men who 
supremely assisted Hale White in this consummation, namely, 
Wordsworth and Spinoza, and no criticism of his philosophy would 
be adequate without mention of them. Let us briefly consider the 
character of their influence. 

With regard to Wordsworth—Mark Rutherford in the “ Auto- 
biography” is very explicit. “During the first two years at 
College my life was entirely external. But one day in my third 
year, a day I remember as well as Paul must have remembered 
afterwards the day on which he went to Damascus, I happened to 
find amongst a parcel of books a volume of poems in paper 
boards. It was called ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ and I read first one and 
then the whole book Looking over the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ 
again, I can hardly see what it was which stirred me so powerfully, 
nor do I believe that it communicated much to me which could be 
put in words. But it excited a movement and a growth which 
went on till, by degrees, all the systems which enveloped me like a 
body gradually decayed from me, and fell away into nothing. .. . 
Wordsworth’s God is not the God of the Church, but the God of 
the hills, the abstraction Nature, and to this my reverence was 
transferred. Wordsworth unconsciously did for me what every 
religious Reformer has done—he re-created my Supreme Divinity ; 
substituting a new and living spirit for the old deity once alive, but 
gradually hardened into an idol.” 

Appreciation of Wordsworth helped Mark Rutherford out 
of his tendency toward unhealthy introspection, led him out of 
doors, “Into the life of things.” A constantly recurring theme 
in all his books is that the serenity of nature rebukes the fretful- 
ness of men. Systems cannot be tested in the study, but must 
be brought out into the open air. “Wordsworth’s verses have 
been in the sun and wind. It is a test of good sane writing that 
we can read it out of doors.” Again Hale White declares, “ The 
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worship of the idol is often more passionate than that of God. 
People prostrate themselves in ecstasy before the idol, and remain 
unmoved in the presence of a starry night. A starry night does 
not provoke hysterics. The admiration of the veritably divine is 
calm.” (Notes in “ Other pages from a Journal,” 1910.) This open 
air sanity is an important element in “Mark Rutherford’s” 
optimism and breaks through again and again into some of the 
torture chambers of his imagination. The following is an illustra- 
tion. “ This morning, as I walked!by the sea, a man was preaching 
on the sands to about a dozen people, and I stopped for a few 
minutes to listen. He told us we were living under the wrath of 
God, that we might die at any moment, and that if we did not 
believe in the Lord Jesus we should be damned everlastingly. ‘ Be- 
lieve in the Lord,’ he cried, ‘ believe or you will be lost ; you can do 
nothing of yourselves; you must be saved by grace alone, without 
blood is no remission. Believe,’ he shouted, ‘ now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.’ 

“ Sunny clouds lay in the blue above him, and at his feet sum- 
mer waves were breaking peacefully on the shore, the sound of their 
soft musical splash filling up his pauses and commenting on his 
texts.” 

In “ Catharine Furze,” “ Miriam’s Schooling,” “ Deliverance,” 
and the short stories, the reader will remember many passages in 
which external nature is the grand _ restorative, and fulfils the 
Wordsworthian conception of a moral and religious influence. 

Another important factor in Hale White’s development was 
Spinoza. “It was he who relieved men, or did his best to relieve 
them, from trouble and despair consequent upon what is really a 
dual government of the world. . . It is impossible after familiar 
acquaintance with him, to live for a single day as we should have 
lived without him.” And again, he says, in “ Pages from a Journal,” 
“T have found his works productive beyond those of almost any 
man I know of that acguiescentia mentis which enables us to live.” 
Spinoza’s enthronement of reason and deposition of Obscurantism ; 
his memorable proposition that “ we shall never err if we give our 
consent to nothing except what we clearly perceive,” appealed 
strongly to a man of Hale White’s temperament, and his insistence 
that a thing is not unreal because we cannot imagine it, since 
“science and mathematics afford us examples of what must be, al- 
though we can picture it,” came with especial appeal to one whose 
difficulties, as we see in the “ Autobiography,” had been due in part 
to a diseased imagination. Moreover, Spinoza’s Philosophy elimi- 
nated the commonplace and mean, and gave grandeur to all things, 
“ sub specie eternitatis.” This great conception has never received 
more adequate interpretation and illustration than in the works of 
Hale White. He dignifies mediocrity, and shows the significance 
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of commonplace unambitious people in the world’s scheme. The 
darkest pessimism is reached when we consider ourselves detached, 
free from the necessity which binds the world, non-significant atoms 
in the universe. Spinoza, or the philosophy to which Spinoza gave 
expression, rescued Hale White from this tendency, and helped him 
to realise that “ Man, perceiving things, ‘ under the form of eternity, 
is not a thing down here created for a Being up there, of whom he 
knows nothing, save what has been revealed to him, but he is 
actually one with the God who has created Arcturus, Orion, The 
Pleiades, and the Chambers of the South, and in a sense may be 
said to have had a share in their creation.” (Preface to Spinoza’s 
Ethics.) “God loves Himself with an infinite intellectual love. . 

It follows that God, in so far as He loves Himself, loves men, and 
consequently that the love of God toward men, and the intellectual 
love of the mind towards God are one and the same thing.” 
(“ Ethics,” Prop. xxxvi.) In such a conception as this Spinoza and 
Hale White found rest. 

There is a large autobiographical element in all Hale White’s 
novels, which is inevitable, considering that they are records of 
spiritual experience rather than of external manners or events. 
“Clara Hopgood,” “ Catharine Furze,” “ Miriam’s Schooling,” are 
intensely subjective. Action and plot are unelaborated, and inci- 
dent is only emphasised when it is significant of a changed spiritual 
state. In some of the novels, noticeably “ Clara Hopgood,” there 
is an indifference to the plot which is not excusable. Al] this makes 
it comparatively easy to understand Hale White’s religious position 
—his works are candid and intimate sel f-revelations. 

Let us take one of the most typical and poignant of his sketches 
to illustrate this attitude. “Kate Radcliffe” is the daughter of a 
north country landowner, and belongs to an ancient Roman 
Catholic family. She has a terrible facial disfigurement, which 
isolates her more or less completely from all society excepting that 
of her father. Deep intimacy grows up between them, “ of the kind 
which can endure silence.” She passes through a period of acute 
religious difficulty, and a Church manual, of the better sort, is put 
into her hands. The compiler, however, seems to desire to subju- 
gate the reason, and to present a theological abstraction as God. 
“She hungered for God the Man, at whose feet she could have 
fallen. She would have washed them with tears, she would have 
wiped them with the hair of her head, she would have taken the 
thief’s place beside him on the Cross. . . . But did he ever live? 
Thus it has always been. There is an impulse in man which drives 
him to faith: the commonplace world does not satisfy him; he is 
forced to assume a divine object for his homage, and when he goes 
out into the fields it has vanished.” She was still unsatisfied when 
the death of her father gave the final challenge to theological ab- 
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stractions. For a while she simply endured, without hope. She 
read few books and lived much in the open air. Then gradually a 
change in her was accomplished in something of the subtle silent 
way of the transformations of nature. This process of “ reconcilia- 
tion,” or “ salvation,” or “ acguiescentia mentis,” is suggested in this 
way. 
“ The autumn was one of extraordinary splendour. September 
rains after a dry summer washed the air, and filled the tarns and 
becks. Wherever she went she was accompanied by that most deli- 
cious sound of falling waters. The clouds which through July and 
August had been nothing but undefined, barren vapour, gathered 
themselves together, and the interspaces of the sky were once more 
brilliantly blue. Day after day earth and heaven were almost 
too beautiful, for it was painful that her finite apprehension should 
be unequal to such infinite loveliness. She received no answer as 
that for which she hoped, but that is the way with the celestial 
powers ; they reply to our passionate demands by putting them 
aside, and giving us that for which we did not ask. We know not 
how to pray as we ought.” 

This passage has something of the grandeur of the Book of 
Job about it, and the impossibility of arriving at any solution of the 
problem along the lines of man’s aspirations and desires is em- 
phasised by both writers. External nature, both in Hale White 
and the Book of Job, not only corrects man’s unhealthy tendencies, 
as we have noticed previously, but also gives a different direction 
to his thoughts. The mind is switched off from egoistical con- 
siderations. An answer is certainly given to man’s passionate out- 
cry, but it is an answer which makes our questions appear irrelevant, 
and out of harmony with the universe. The speech of the Almighty 
to Job is in essence a revelation of the unity underlying the uni- 
verse ; a reconciliation between man and the laws of God, the sym- 
bol of which reconciliation is Christ. “Kate Radcliffe” and other 
more elaborate works from the same pen appear to be in a manner 
modern versions of the experience of Job. A few autumn days and 
the mysterious beauty of them taught Kate Radcliffe more than 
the wisdom of all the schools and the tradition of ages, and she 
became not “ resigned,” or stoically indifferent, but at peace, and 
content. In that striking series of “ Letters from Aunt Eleanor,” 
in “ Catharine Furze,” and “ The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane,” we 
have the same struggle and rebellion against Fate (especially the 
more petty and trivial interferences of Fate), and the same freedom 
and consolation gained from a broad unparochial outlook, and 
reliance upon that “ever present tendency in nature toward rectifi- 
cation.” This idea might be expressed philosophically, and there- 
fore “anzmically,” as follows: “This universe of souls is the 
manifold expression of the One, and in this expression there is a 
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purpose which gives importance to all the means of which it avails 
itself. Apparent failure may, therefore, be a success, for the mind 
which has been developed into perfect virtue falls back into the 
one, having served (by its achievement) the end of its existence. 
The potential in the One has become actual, has become real, and 
the One is richer thereby.” (Essay, “ Faith,” in “Pages from a 
Journal.”) Hale White removed this doctrine from the thin air of 
theory and abstraction, and clothed it with flesh and blood, so that 
his tales became vivid illustrations of a philosophy which was never 
allowed to become stereotyped, because it was always kept en rap- 
port with his experience and the facts. P 

To assist this “silent rectification of nature,’ which we have 
noticed in Hale White’s works, there is a human element constantly 
introduced which is even more potent, and which carries us a step 
further in understanding his philosophy. In “ Miriam’s Schooling,” 
the heroine is of a type frequently met with in “ Mark Rutherford ” 
—a girl of spirit and of imaginative temperament, stifled with the 
narrowness of her existence, and chafing against its drab common- 
place. She is one of those who have so much force in them that 
something with which they ean grapple is a necessity. She had only 
insignificancies upon which to expend herself. Her strength was 
frittered away in twisting straws. She goes through the tragedy of 
those who possess “too much power for the mills which have to be 
turned by it.” There is no writer in English fiction who shows any- 
thing approaching the insight and sympathy of Hale White in 
delineating such a character. Miriam has her romance, but the 
materials are very humdrum and unexhilarating, and the end of it 
is disillusionment. In indifference and almost despair she marries 
a Mr. Didymus Farrow, whose name needlessly condemns him. The 
rest of the story is too well known to need any analysis. They both 
begin meddling with astronomy together, and the grandeur of the 
universe slowly dawns upon Miriam, and she apprehends the dig- 
nity of man’s place in it. 

The triviality of her life is seen to be allied with what is in- 
finite. “There is a purpose which gives importance to all the 
means of which it avails itself.” Her husband enters sympathetic- 
ally into the new conception, and makes an ingenious contrivance 
which brings the universe suggestively into their own home. 

Then begins the final and necessary stage in the schooling of 
all Hale White’s characters, when Love gives the supreme revela- 
tion. It is impossible to praise too highly the closing passage in 
this book. Farrow is still provokingly mediocre, but his reply to an 
unusual outburst of affection from Miriam, in that tone “ Which for 
him was strangely serious,” shows that he, too, had seen the 
significance of the change. The commonplaces were transfigured, 
and life became a sacrament. 
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The influence of Nature is here allied to that of common human 
affection. Like most beneficent things, these two great restorative 
forces have worked slowly and in silence, and obviously it requires 
no small skill to analyse the process by which they have saved two 
souls from despair, as Hale White has done in “ Miriam’s 
Schooling.” 

The book is startlingly Christian, there is plenty of bracing 
and chastening stuff in it, and it is instinct with a real and not a 
ranting optimism. 

“ Deliverance” is another variation of the same theme. There 
is a flagrant misconception that Death was the Deliverer, and that 
Mark Rutherford had no religion except that “ Catholic Faith of 
one article only, ‘ the clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him.’” 
If this be true, then the charge against Hale White of pessimism 
would be amply justified by this most autobiographical of his 
books. But, on the contrary, at the close of the “ Deliverance,” we 
come across the most sustained and cheerful passage in the two 
volumes, the last sentence of which breathes not repose, but joy. 

“We took the train to a point at the base of the hills, and 
wound our way up into the woods at the top. We were beyond the 
smoke. . . . we sat down on a floor made of the leaves of last year. 
At midday the stillness was profound, broken only by the softest 
of whispers descending from the great trees which spread over us 
their projecting arms. Every now and then it died down to almost 
nothing, and then slowly swelled and died again, as if the Gods 
of the place were engaged in divine and harmonious talk. . . . We 
were all completely happy. We strained our eyes to see the farthest 
point before us, and we tried to find it on the map we had brought 
with us. The season of the year, which is usually supposed to 
make men pensive, had no such effect upon us. Everything in the 
future, even the winter in London, was painted by Hope, and the 
death of the summer brought no sadness. Rather did summer 
dying in such a fashion fill our hearts with repose, and even more 
than repose—with actual joy.” 

The reason for the serenity and confidence of this close is to 
be found, not in the imminence of death (’Adny 8 Eywv BonBov dv 
Tpeuw oxias has two significations), but in the revelation which love 
brought to the half-starved soul of Mark Rutherford. “In the 
love of a woman to the man who is of no account, God has provided 
us with a true testimony of what is in his own heart. . . . ‘ What is 
there in me?’ I have said, ‘ is she not the victim of some self-created 
deception?’ And I was wretched till I considered that in her I 
saw the Divine Nature itself, and that her passion was a stream 
straight from the Highest.” The love of the creature is a symbol 
of the love of God. 

It is not possible with any certainty to ascribe to any one of 
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Hale White’s books a definite advance in either style or treatment. 
His earliest novel was published, and probably written in 1881, 
when he was 52 years of age. Hence, there is no immaturity about 
his work, and at the time he first took pen in hand his mind had 
already “taken its ply.” His literary work was the product of the 
last 30 years of his life, when the social life of England had 
become revolutionised, and when, as he himself admits in the 
“ Autobiography,” “ the race to which he belonged was fast passing 
away.” His books give, therefore, the history of what is past, of 
scenes which exist only as a memory in the mind of the writer. 
There is a certain mellowness and finish about his work which would 
not have been natural if it had been written contemporary to the 
event, when the first rush of new ideas was shaking to its founda- 
tion the society among which Hale White’s youth and manhood was 
spent. Carlyle, Ruskin, and Swinburne bore the burden and heat 
of the day, and the stress of the age is over all their work. The 
placid and quict tone of evening is about “ Mark Rutherford,” an 
atmosphere suited to his meditative and philosophical treatment. 
All his novels may, in a manner, be considered as “ Autobiography 
in retrospect,” and there is the same kind of aloofness about them 
as in Gissing’s “ Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft.” They partake 
of one common atmosphere, and are “all of a piece.” Hence, the 
charge of monotony and reiteration is levelled against him. This 
charge would be justified if his pre-occupation with a few themes 
was not relieved by inexhaustible variety of treatment. An alto- 
gether different phase, for instance, is given of his great “ reconcilia- 
tion” problem in “ The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane,” and to some 
extent in “Catharine Furze” also, though neither book can be 
regarded as a development upon his previous position. 

The influence of external nature and the individual love in- 
terest is subordinated in “ The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane” to the 
study of discontented humanity, ignorant and leaderless, fighting a 
hopeless battle in a just cause. The Society of the “ Friends of the 
People” was a strange amalgam of perversity, rashness, and selfish- 
ness, but it was inspired with the religion which some twenty years 
previously had made the tatterdemalion soldiers of the Convention 
willing martyrs in the cause of humanity. “The Revolution in 
Tanner’s Lane” gives us the point of view of the people more poig- 
nantly and convincingly than any history, and there is striking vera- 
city about its presentment of those times which can only be the 
result of sympathetic research. From the whole of English history 
Hale White could not have chosen a more dark and terrible period 
than that which immediately followed our victory over Napoleon, 
and continued till the repeal of the Corn Laws. This is typical of 
his method ; such times test men, and show essential heroisms. The 
forces which mould our destiny are seen more nakedly at work when 
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the comfortable trappings of ease and satisfaction are stripped 
ruthlessly from us. Hale White wished first to realise an extreme 
of degradation and despair, and then, if hope and optimism were 
possible, their foundations would be laid upon a rock, and not upon 


Vain fantasy, 
“ Which is as thin of substance as the air.” 


In 1815 bread was thirteen pence a quartern loaf, and the national 
debt, with a much smaller population, was as much as it ever was 
during the next 70 years. The misery, the taxes, and the debt had 
been accumulated by a corrupt House of Commons, the property of 
borough mongers, for the sake of supporting the Bourbons directly, 
but indirectly and chiefly the House of Hanover and the hated 
aristocracy. The Reverend Thomas Thurlow, an example among 
many, was awarded as compensation for the loss of his two offices, 
Patentee of Bankrupts and Keeper of Hanaper, the allowance 
annually till his death of £11,380/14/6. Insurrection and riot was 
rife all over the country, for the workers were starving. Under all 
this, Zachariah Coleman’s rigid Calvinism was consumed out of its 
place, and nothing seemed to be left in him but a passion for social 
re-adjustment, and a love for the people, which was a religion. And 
who were the people? Hale White does not allow us to be under 
any misapprehension, and he gives us a picture of them sufficient 
to dishearten any reasonable democrat, or disillusion any visionary 
dreamer. Where they were not fanatical, they were stupid or drunk. 
They had no leaders, chiefly because they were not capable of con- 
sistently following any leader. Their view of practical politics was 
childish—the Manchester clubs determined upon an expedition to 
London, thousands strong, each man with a blanket to protect him, 
and a petition to present to the Prince Regent in order to “ un- 
deceive” him! Ragged, ignorant, fanatical, penniless, such in the 
main was the people. Zachariah exclaims, “Is it worth all this 
trouble to save them? What arethey? And after all, what can we 
do for them? Suppose we succeed, and a hundred thousand crea- 
tures like those who blackguarded us last week get votes, and get 
their taxes reduced, and get all they want, what then?” This is a 
profound question, which confronts every social reformer, and 
which often dulls social aspirations. Pauline’s reply is also the 
reply of Hale White, and contains the truth of the matter. “Stop, 
Mr. Coleman, here is the mistake you make. Grant it all—grant 
your achievement is ridiculously small—is it not worth the sacrifice 
of two or three like you and me to accomplish it? That is our 
error. We think ourselves of such mighty importance. You 
believe in what you call salvation. You would struggle and die to 
save a soul; but in reality you can never save a man, you must 
be content to struggle and die to save a little bit of him—to protect 
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one habit from descending to his children. You won’t save him 
wholly, but you may arrest the propagation of an evil trick, and so 
improve a trifle—just a trifle—whole generations to come. Besidcs, 
I don’t believe that what you will do is nothing. Give a hundred 
thousand blackguards votes—well, that is something. You are dis- 
appointed ; they do not at once become converted, and all go to 
chapel. That is not the way of the Supreme. Your hundred 
thousand get votes, and perhaps are none the better, and die as they 
were before they had votes. But the Supreme has a million, or 
millions, of years before him.” 

This confidence in the ultimate success of all work done un- 
selfishly for the sake of humanity is characteristic of Hale White, 
and his treatment of this theme in the “ Revolution in Tanner’s 
Lane” is inspiring. Caillaud, Maitland, Coleman, save their souls 
by giving them up to the people, and we are not made to feel, as in 
some of Thomas Hardy’s work, that the offering has been given in 
vain. In this conception of the economy of the universe, and the 
value of sacrifice, there is the reverse of much modern pessimism. 
The gods still direct. “ Not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
your Father” was one of Hale White’s most frequent quotations 
from the New Testament. Clara Hopgood escapes from destruc- 
tive brooding egotism and, not in pique but with confident resolu- 
tion, joins Mazzini and is saved. Dr. Turnbull, surely one of the 
most admirable characters in fiction, advises Catharine Furze not to 
“ discuss, ponder, or even directly attack a nervous trouble, but to 
turn the position, so to speak, by work and a determination to be of 
some use.” And it is by the bedside of Phebe Crowhurst that 
Catharine hears that other note whereby the discords of her life are 
resolved into harmony. Here is the root of Hale White’s optimism. 
Christianity is essentially optimistic, because it gives a necessary 
place in the progress of the universe to pain, contempt, and sin itself. 
The pessimist sees nothing but purposes broken off, and can- 
not pierce through the gloom around him. The Christian regards 
pain as growth, sorrow as education, and all other evils as serving 
indirectly one great unknown purpose. In this sense Hale 
White was essentially Christian, and therefore optimistic. There 
is no futile suffering in his books. He gives us the history of many 
progressions to the Celestial city, but whereas there was only one 
way in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” of Bunyan, there are many and 
devious ways to felicity according to Hale White. In both cases, 
however, the broad generalisation remains true, that no progress can 
be made, nor the highest individuality realised, until the soul casts 
off its moorings to self, and puts out into the ocean of altruism and 
love. Dostoevsky, another profound optimist, begins his master- 
piece, “ The Brothers Karamazov,” with the quotation of which all 
Hale White's work is an illustration, “ Except a corn of wheat fall 
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to the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” Optimism can go no further. 

The contrast between Bunyan and Hale White is suggestive. 
The simplicity of Bunyan largely explains the attraction he exerted 
upon Hale White. Simplicity was impossible for Hale White,—he 
was born too late. Life was seen to be a tangled skein which the 
old unyielding theology could not unravel ; good and evil were still 
vast contraries, but the difference between them was more easily felt 
than defined. Bunyan’s simplicity was gained by the exclusion of 
some irreconcilable facts. “ Puritanism did noble service, but it is 
not an entirely accurate version of God’s message to man. It is 
the most distinct, energetic, and salutary movement in our history, 
and no other religion has surpassed it in preaching the truths by 
which men and nations must exist. Nevertheless we read Shake- 
speare as well as Bunyan, and oscillate between the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ and ‘ As you like it’ We cannot bring ourselves into 
a unity.” Hence, though all Hale White’s novels contain the 
records of another “ Progress,” they are full of a complexity which 
would have bewildered the great Puritan, and their end is not so 
naive and confident as his. Let us not mistake this complexity for 
vacillation or pessimism, as though Hale White had lost his way. 
The same hope, the same confidence inspired both Bunyan and Hale 
White, but the spirit of the age gave to this confidence and hope a 
different and more timely expression. | When crossing the river 
Christian was in a muse awhile, and then “ brake out with a loud 
voice, ‘Oh, I see him again,’ and he tells me, when thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee.” Hale White declares: “I speak my own 
experience, I do not talk theology or philosophy. I £”ow what I 
am saying, and can point out the times and places when I should 
have fallen if I had been able to rely for guidance upon nothing 
better than a commandment or a deduction. But the pure, calm 
heroic image of Jesus confronted me, and I succeeded.” Such a 
confession enables us to see Hale White in true perspective, and 
misconception is atanend. He had no system, but was profoundly 
religious. He was not compact of blank negations, but was inspired 
by positive beliefs, sufficient though few in number. His mind was 
forward-looking, unafraid. Above all, he was no obscurantist, and 
he used no sophistry in the things of Faith. Through the most 
perplexing intellectual difficulties, beneath which the spiritual life 
of the age seemed to be almost overwhelmed, he fought his way up 
to a clear and ennobling perception of spiritual realities. 


E. VINCENT TEMPEST. 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF HISTORY. 


SOMEWHAT tore than half a century has elapsed since the appear- 
ance of the “ History of Civilization,” by Henry Thomas Buckle. 
The author, who was endowed with an intellectual penetration of no 
common order, with a skill in marshalling his authorities which 
excite our surprise and admiration by their number and _ variety, 
endeavoured to prove that the social, intellectual, and economic con- 
dition of the different peoples of the world can be explained by 
extraneous circumstances. A little later, the Frenchman, H. A. 
Taine, in part, at least, independently, began to publish a series of 
works in which he applied the same theory to almost every phase of 
what is usually called culture. Although Taine’s scholarship was 
inferior to that of his predecessor, he was a more systematic, if not 
a more profound thinker, while his literary skill was a good deal 
higher. Consequently, his writings attracted more attention, and 
were more widely read than those of any author who had dealt with 
the same problems from the same point of view. It is probable that 
no history of English literature written up to that time found so 
many readers within a score of years after its first appearance as 
Taine’s. Readers of the work were so charmed with the amenities 
of its style, even in translation, so attracted by the plausibility of 
the hypothesis advocated by the author, so impressed with the con- 
gruity of the facts set forth, that few readers noticed its omissions 
or were aware that it rejected those forms of literary and artistic 
expression that could not be made to harmonize with the author’s 
fundamental postulate. Later investigations carried on by some of 
Taine’s countrymen, notably by M. Aulard, have demonstrated the 
superficial character of his researches and his inadequate knowledge 
of ultimate sources. However, a more thorough study of Buckle’s 
History, and the various works of Taine, gradually revealed the 
gaps in the systems which they had built up with such care, and 
revealed to the public its shortcomings. It is now admitted that 
while man’s physical environment has a considerable measure of in- 
fluence on his psyche, there are other factors that need to be taken 
into account in estimating national life and character; which have 
shaped its destiny in the past, and will continue to shape it in the 
future. It is now almost universally admitted that there are forces. 
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in the national and racial psyche that are inexplicable. Both rest 
on a broader basis than that furnished by physical environment. 
The germs of the French Revolution may be found in England. 
We are able to explain, to some extent, why a change in the govern- 
ment was possible only through a violent convulsion, which cost 
much blood and treasure, whilst a similar change on the other side 
of the Channel a hundred years earlier took place in a compara- 
tively peaceful manner, by the difference in the temperament of the 
two peoples. But we have no key that will unlock the mystery that 
conceals this difference. Everybody knows that the influence of 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, and others upon their countrymen was pro- 
found and lasting. These thinkers and others of less note prepared 
the soil from which sprang the Reign of Terror; but they were not 
responsible for its violence. 

The chief factors that determine the character and course of 
events, and their relation to each other, whether static or kinetic, 
are three: geographical position, race or ethnological characteris- 
tics, and great men. It is evident that a country without a sea- 
board will have a different history, speaking by and large, from 
one that is wholly inland. Moreover, a country may be so far 
north or so far south as to affect radically the temperament of its 
inhabitants. In one case, its energies are mainly taken up with 
the gaining of a livelihood; there will, therefore, be neither time 
nor will to devote to the amenities of life. On the other hand, a 
country may be so far south that the lavishness of nature’s gifts 
renders exertion unnecessary. The effect thus will be the same. 
Race characteristics are an ultimate cause that has hitherto defied 
the successful scrutiny of anthropologists. That races have re- 
mained substantially unchanged within historic time is a well- 
established fact. The annals of Asia Minor and the adjacent 
regions strikingly exhibit the changes wrought in the same terri- 
tory by different races. This part of the world attained at various 
epochs a high degree of prosperity under Aryan and Semite 
rulers, turn and turn about. When the Turk became its master 
stagnation set in, to be followed by decline. As long as the Turk 
had the materials provided by his predecessors to draw upon he 
could do little more than hold his own; as these were gradually 
exhausted his retreat began. Such recuperation as there has been 
in recent times was due wholly to extraneous influence and pres- 
sure. Great men are the puzzle of the philosophical historian. 
Often they appear when least expected, and come not when most 
needed. They are born in unwonted place and out of due time. 
Sometimes they are like skilful architects building more stately 
and more durable structures than any who have preceded them. 
Sometimes they are like the hurricane that leaves death and de- 
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struction in its wake. It is well, however, to make a distinction 
between the great man and the strong man. The former is power- 
ful for good, the latter potent for evil. When a great man is the 
culmination of a series of fostering events his work is generally 
more or less permanent. Such was the case with Pericles, with 
Alexander of Macedon, with Julius Cesar, with the elder Pitt, with 
Frederic of Prussia, and with others. When their work is sporadic 
and without a substructure of national aspiration, it usually dis- 
appears with them, or soon after they have left the scene of action. 
This was the case with Charlemagne, with Timour the Tartar, and 
not a few others of less note. Napoleon was one of the strongest 
men of all time. His intellect was demoniac in its grasp, its in- 
sight, in the rapidity with which it operated. But Napoleon lacked 
prescience. It is doubtful whether any country of Europe, fifty 
years after his death, was a single step in advance of what it 
would have been if he had never been born. The merits of a 
great man’s deeds ought to increase with the advance of time as 
the perspective of subsequent events makes possible a clearer view. 
No one can deny that race characteristics have virtually been the 
controlling force in the culture of the past; and no one has yet 
been able to discover their cause. They are an axiom, a given 
quantum with which the historian has to deal. Anthropology has 
thus far been able to furnish but little light except in the way of 
description. Besides, the student of history is always in danger 
of being misled by the time-element. Most men are too ready to 
assume that to the white race primarily, and to what we may call 
the North European secondarily, the leadership must always be- 
long. We cannot know what even a thousand years may bring 
forth, much less two or three thousand. Although modern Europe 
has had an eventful history, it has been comparatively brief. 
Researches into the remains of the civilization of Mesopotamia 
and Egypt have thus far disclosed no traces of a beginning. The 
oldest culture is on as high a plane as the later, if not higher; and 
it takes us back six or seven thousand years. But much of the 
former region has become a sort of wilderness, while in the latter 
the fellah is the only link that connects the present with the far 
distant past. Toa certain degree the Jews are a vigorous remnant 
of a fairly remote antiquity ; but they have thus far in their whole 
career never exhibited much genius for government. Further- 
more, they have become an integral part of many modern states, 
and can hardly be considered an alien element. We need to keep 
in mind that modern culture is not yet three thousand years old. 
During the last three centuries, the English-speaking people have 
increased from a few millions to nearly two hundred millions. 
Not only in numbers, but in expansive power, in intelligence, in 
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energy and capacity for government, they are manifestly in the 
forefront, although they do not yet occupy this position by virtue 
of numerical strength. Where were the Germanic tribes two mil- 
lenniums ago? All that can be said at present is that if they were 
known at all to the people of Southern Europe and Western Asia 
they were not considered worth taking note of. With all their 
expansive force and indomitable energy, there are extensive tracts 
on the surface of the globe where white men cannot live and thrive. 
This cannot be affirmed of the Mongolian and the negro. It is, 
therefore, arguing by a perfectly fair analogy, if we predict that 
the time will come when the North European race will have had 
its day, and the primacy shall have passed to one or the other of 
these races; it may be first to one, then to the other in turn. The 
dark-skinned and black peoples are learning from the whites just 
as the Greeks learned from the Pelasgians, or whatever the race 
was which they subdued. The North Europeans in turn learned 
from the Greeks directly, or through the medium of the Romans. 
It is probable that these intermediaries transmitted to us from the 
East much more than the signs of the zodiac, the divisions tof 
time, and the degrees of the circle. The recent discoveries in 
Crete seem likely to modify materially our supposed knowledge 
of the conditions existing around the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. No one will deny that there is much in our civilization 
which has proved unsatisfactory. There is not a country in 
Europe in which there is not a preponderant element of the popu- 
lation, which, if it knew its strength and the power of unity, but 
would overthrow the existing order. The dissatisfaction is not 
with the party in power, but with the status as such. And this 
dissatisfaction seems to be growing, rather than decreasing. The 
powers that be are doing much, perhaps all they can, to allay the 
unrest ; but in vain. We may not, indeed, have another Reign of 
Terror, but we are not unlikely to have a practical exhibition of 
the spirit that brought it about manifested on a much larger scale 
and its work repeated in a much more permanent and more 
thorough way, because internal forces will co-operate with those 
that are without. The Japanese and the Chinese particularly have 
recently shown a capacity for assimilating western ideas that is 
little short of marvellous. Chinese are almost everywhere as 
individuals. Who knows that ere long the government will pro- 
tect its citizens as vigorously as do the governments of Europe? 
We know very little about the psychic forces that shaped the 
world’s events. Perhaps we shall never know more, although we 
may be certain that the desire for pleasure and for gain were 
everywhere powerful, if not predominant factors. Man does not 
seem to have become self-conscious until the rise of the Socratic 
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schools in Greece. Most men in our day are self-conscious ; never- 
theless man, as an individual, counts for little. He is able to shape 
the course of events only to a very limited extent. He now sees 
where he is, and whither he is going, but he can do very little to 
direct the vast throng to which he belongs, and of which he is an 
infinitesimal part. He differs from the ant in the knowledge that 
he is moving and the place he occupies; there his wisdom ends. 
The present is closely linked to the past by bonds invisible to 
most men, and the past is almost a sealed book. When we are 
engaged in studying the largest histories of Greece in the original 
we are painfully conscious of the limitations of their authors. 
They are like men who have ridden through a country, making 
inquiries here and there, and taking notes of what seemed worth 
while; but of what lies even a short distance from their track they 
are in ignorance. We know, perhaps, what certain men did and 
thought, or, at least, professed to think; we can rarely be certain 
that we know what their real motives were. How infinitely little 
of the past can we be said to 4now!/ What an array of hypotheses 
has been formulated to explain men and events! Perhaps five 
hundred or five thousand years hence, if all existing records have 
meanwhile been preserved, our successors in that far-off time will 
wonder at the dullness of our intellectual vision, at our feeble 
powers of interpretation, and the puerility of our generalizations. 
One of the most difficult problems with which the historian has to 
deal is the recuperative power of nations. Not one of the peoples 
of the ancient world exhibited this power in a high degree. They 
rose, flourished for a time, but finally fell. Without going very 
far back we may say that the Greek empire managed to exist some- 
what more than a millennium and a half, ending with the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. This relatively long period was, how- 
ever, for the most part spent in a struggle against impending doom. 
At times, there was a slight advance, only to be followed by a 
retreat; and the retreat was often farther than the advance had 
been. In some respects, it was more fortunate than its western 
twin, which was dismembered far more rapidly. As we know that 
the human mind has gained nothing in acumen from time im- 
memorial, it seems strange that at no time a sufficient number of 
men were endowed with such keenness of vision and power of 
organization that would enable them to ward off the long impend- 
ing and irresistibly approaching catastrophe. Most histories of 
Rome inform us that the Commonwealth began to decline soon 
after the Punic wars. Later, upon the establishment of the prin- 
cipate there followed a period of comparative tranquillity and 
rejuvenescence. By the middle of the first century conditions had 
again become worse until the accession of the Flavian dynasty, 
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when there was another period of betterment, which continued 
almost to the close of the second century. During this period the 
national psyche underwent a remarkable transformation, if the 
extant literature correctly reflects it. There is.a wide divergence 
between the ideas of thoughtful men only a century apart. About 
A.D. 50 we observe an oscillation between polytheism and mono- 
theism ; a hundred years later the latter creed had carried the day. 
Probably the beliefs of the masses had undergone no change; for, 
as everybody knows, ancient history takes hardly any account of 
the lowly. It is entirely aristocratic. Thereupon, when a decline 
set in it could no longer be checked; certainly not averted. We 
are informed that this decline was due to the increasing love of 
luxury in the higher classes; to the aversion of the Roman citizen 
to personal military service, which compelled the employment of 
large numbers of provincials in the various armies; to the 
prevailing belief in fate, and to a consequent feebler 
reliance on personal prowess, together with much more of 
the same sort. Accepting these explanations as correct, 
what were the underlying causes? Love of ease and 
luxury do not seem likely to undermine any modern state, 
because all states have long since taken precautions against 
this danger, and are not relaxing their vigilance. The conditions 
were probably at no time worse than they were in France at the 
end of the century-long conflict with England, or in Germany at 
the close of the Thirty Years War. If it be admitted that Rome 
was overthrown by barbarians they were only a proximate cause. 
Every modern state that has come into conflict with an inferior 
civilization, even when the difference was not great, has come off 
victorious. A well-organized army is always more than a match 
for a force that depends solely on personal bravery. During the 
entire life of St. Augustine almost the whole Roman world was 
in constant dread of the Germans, In 378 was fought the terrible 
battle of Adrianople, which resulted in a complete victory for the 
Goths. In 413, Alaric invaded Italy, and laid waste the valley 
of the Pé. Although a motley horde of Germans was defeated 
near Florence in 406, their numbers do not seem to have been per- 
ceptibly diminished. In 408 Alaric again invaded Italy. Just 
before Augustine’s death, the Vandals burst into Africa. This 
danger must have long been impending over that part of the world 
and have made the future dark with forebodings. Life and 
property were nowhere safe. The Roman dared not trust his 
fellow-citizen. No one knew at what moment or upon what terms 
the officials would make peace for themselves and some of their 
friends by betraying others and their neighbours. § Then, too, 
there was the enmity between Pagans and Christians, each holding 
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the other responsible for existing and impending misfortune. 
Here we again meet some profound problems. Has the modern 
world developed around the idea of Monotheism, albeit uncon- 
scious of its import? The Jews and the Mohammedans were rigid 
Monotheists, to say nothing of the Stoics. The altruistic teachings 
of the New Testament were practised by a few men here and 
there; they had no influence on those who shaped the world’s 
destiny. | During much of the medieval era the Jews and the 
Saracens were far in advance of the Christians in science, and 
exhibited an eagerness for knowledge to which the latter, with few 
exceptions, were strangers. Pope Sylvester (1000) is generally 
regarded as the most learned man that ever sat upon the Papal 
throne, and he owed his pre-eminence in this regard primarily to 
the Arabs. Is not the modern world the product of science, and 
built upon a foundation of positive knowledge rather than on any 
creed, no matter what its character ? 

It was amid such conditions as those briefly touched upon that 
St. Augustine wrote his City of God. Like a second Paul, he sought 
a better country, a heavenly one, in which a just and merciful God 
should be the supreme Ruler and righteous Judge. We can hardly 
resist the conclusion that the stern doctrine of predestination was 
the offspring of a strong mind that found its germs in the Epistle 
to the Romans and the Apocalypse. It was a cry of despair 
blossoming into hope. In the course of time it fell somewhat into 
the background of theological discussion until revived by Calvin, 
one of the most subtle thinkers the world has produced. But it 
took no permanent root in French soil because it did not contain 
the constituents for a vigorous growth. It was revived by John 
Knox, and met with a good deal of sympathy among the Dutch. 
In both Scotland and Holland the conditions and the: national 
temperament were favourable to its development. Since the over- 
whelming majority of mankind believe themselves to be among the 
elect, the doctrine of the final perseverance of the saints wonder- 
fully encourages and strengthens those who are engaged in a life 
and death struggle for their religion, their nationality, and their 
country. One does not need to be very deeply read in the history 
of Italy to be convinced that if the course of human affairs were 
rational, the religious reformation would have started in that 
country two or three centuries before it broke out in Western and 
Central Europe. The clergy were immoral and corrupt, the poli- 
ticians were unscrupulous and cynical, the philosophers indifferent. 
The first were determined to maintain the status quo ante at all 
hazards, the second were bent on gaining their ends by the shortest 
way, the third did not think it worth while to waste their energies 
by attempting the impossible. Almost the same affirmation may 
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be made of Southern France, although in that region some attempts 
at reform were made before the spasmodic outburst of contrition 
awakened by Savonarola, only to be stifled in blood and material 
ruin. The Waldenses and the Albigenses appeared as early as the 
middle of the thirteenth century; but the adverse tide was too 
strong, and they were swept out of existence. The Medicean age 
was not merely heterodox; it was atheistic. The hierarchy cared 
not a whit what men believed ; it cared very much what they pro- 
fessed to believe. It is an interesting question whether religion 
is a matter of race or of geographical position. It would seem that 
the people of Southern Europe, broadly speaking, have no natural 
affinity for a serious creed like that of Protestantism. The charge 
was often brought against the Huguenots by their opponents that 
they were austere and averse to the pleasures of this world. To the 
casual observer Catholicism in Germany and in Spain differ widely. 
After the zeal for religious reform had passed, which was by the 
close of the sixteenth century, there was little change in the terri- 
tory gained and held by the old and new religions. It is the un- 
contradicted testimony of all first-hand observers that the dwellers 
on the northern shores of the Mediterranean and their colonies in 
other parts of the world regard irregular sexual relations as venial 
and sinless. This is true not only of the Latins, but of the Greeks 
as well. On the contrary, sexual morality is known to be excep- 
tionally strict among the Irish, a condition that is attributed to the 
paramount influence of the priests. Religion has not, therefore, 
the same restraining influence in one region that it has in the other. 
Among the Jews sexual irregularities have always been strongly 
condemned, as they still are. This state of mind is not, therefore, 
a matter of climate, or at least not in an eminent degree. The two 
most vigorously aggressive religions, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, are both of Semitic origin, and arose at points not widely 
sundered. Both have their radicle elements in Judaism, although 
they have diverged widely in the course of their development. We 
thus find ourselves completely at a loss to explain such contradic- 
tory psychical states. 

It is impossible to construct a consistent philosophy of history, 
or a theodicy. We can often explain why certain events took the 
form they did; we can rarely tell why they occurred neither earlier 
nor later. The belief in the triumph of right was cherished by 
Jews, by Pagans, and by Christians. Job had no doubt that God 
would recompense him for his losses and sufferings. Socrates felt 
confident that his executioners would have to pay the penalty for 
their unjust verdict. Polybius maintained that the primacy always 
rests with the worthiest. He might have maintained with equal 
cogency that it is the prerogative of the most unscrupulous. Even 
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if justice is always meted out to wrong-doers, what recompense is 
there for their innocent victims? Sometimes the appearance of one 
man upon the scene changes permanently, or at least for a long 
time, the course of affairs. Yet we can rarely affirm that this par- 
ticular course was inevitable. The history of France furnishes us 
with some instructive examples. Under Henry IV. that country, 
for the first time in continental Europe, recognized the principle of 
toleration in matters of religion. France gained a foothold in 
North America that gave every promise of permanence. Had he 
been permitted to live a dozen years longer he would probably have 
placed that country in the van of the nations of Europe, and so 
fortified its position that its history would have been diverted into 
a different channel. from that in which it eventually flowed. If 
anyone, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, had pre- 
dicted America’s future, he would have said that it was destined 
to be divided between the French and the Spaniards. Canada is 
no more unpropitious for European settlers than New England. 
France was more populous than Great Britain, and its government 
at least as energetic. Even the death of Henry IV. did not seem 
to jeopardize the affairs of the former country to the advantage of 
the latter. The historian of French Protestantism, M. de Felice, 
declares that if Charles IX. had taken the advice of Coligny, and 
pursued the course later adopted by Henry IV. and Richelieu, 
France would have been the first Power in Europe, and the face of 
modern history would have been entirely changed. Charles was at 
first favourably inclined, but the Catholic party triumphed, with 
what results is well known. In the long struggle that followed 
the home government, for various reasons, did not rise to the 
occasion, and in the course of time the colonists lost their affection 
for their mother-country, as well they might. The French Canadians 
made scarcely any effort to shake off the English yoke. Everyone 
would have supposed that when the colonists to the south of 
them began the war for independence, the French would almost to 
a man have made common cause with them. No concerted move 
was made. The French Canadians have long since ceased to be 
French except to a limited extent in speech. They exhibit, at the 
present day, very few of the characteristics of those who remained 
at home. They are, for the most part, devoted, even bigoted 
Catholics ; the great majority of Frenchmen are free thinkers. They 
are without energy or initiative, while the French are among the 
most energetic people of Europe. | Unfavourable physical con- 
ditions, instead of stimulating, atrophied their psyche. Scotchmen 
or Scandinavians would have acted very differently under the cir- 
cumstances. The history of Spain furnishes a demonstration of 
the inadequacy of the Buckle-Taine theory, and a striking example 
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of the influence of the strong man in determining the weal or woe 
of nations. Up to the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Iberian 
peninsula was the most prosperous and the most enlightened 
country in Europe. The Moors and the Jews served as inter- 
mediaries between the East and the West. They brought the know- 
ledge that had been accumulatd by the dwellers about the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, in a roundabout way to the other end 
of Europe. In the thirteenth century, Alphonso E] Sabio interested 
himself in astronomy, in history, and in jurisprudence. He is be- 
lieved to have induced some learned Jews to translate the Old Tes- 
tament into Spanish. We have spoken above of Pope Sylvester. 
The same country gave birth to Maimonides, perhaps the most pro- 
found thinker, certainly the most learned man Judaism has pro- 
duced. Although there are no accidents in history, we are often 
constrained to say that an event happened because we cannot pene- 
trate to the arcana of its cause. Here we have to say that Spain 
happened to be governed by a succession of strong, or rather, of 
headstrong, kings, beginning with the closing years of the fifteenth 
century, who bent all their energies to bringing about uniformity in 
religion, and in the suppression of free thought. Every individual 
who exhibited the slightest intellectual independence was either 
silenced or put to death. Spain became a veritable hell, in which 
the good instead of the bad were punished. As long as she con- 
tended only against the commercial interests of her rivals she was 
able to hold her own in view of her favourable situation. But when 
she undertook, not only to destroy her rivals in commerce, but also 
to stifle all free thought, her doom was sealed. Probably no country 
of equal extent has had such a long succession of rulers whose sole 
mission seems to have been to make as large a part of their subjects 
as wretched as possible. The Spanish official and the Spanish 
prelate, who have always worked hand in hand, have for centuries 
been the bane of Europe and the enemies of enlightenment. They 
have often been as unjust to their own citizens as to foreigners. A 
recent writer says: “Strange that Balboa, the best of the followers 
of Columbus, after the discovery of the greatest of the seas, and 
adding new empires and boundless wealth to the Spanish crown, 
like his great leader, was rewarded with fetters and imprisonment, 
going a step farther than Columbus, to the executioner’s block. 
While dishonour and death came to Balboa, the gentleman, Pizarro, 
the bandit, was permitted to gather laurels and gold, and at the 
same time to destroy a greater civilization than the one he repre- 
sented, to win everlasting dishonour for his king, and set back the 
march of the kingdom of Christ for ages. Spain is the most back- 
ward country in Europe, Turkey not excepted. In Turkey 
foreigners have established and conducted good schools; from 
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Spain they are virtually excluded. Some of the German States 
were cursed with as bigoted and as selfish governments as Spain, 
but there was rarely a succession of such. There was almost always 
one or more who were relatively efficient. While, then, the German 
may not naturally be more energetic or more industrious than the 
Spaniard, and although the physical environment is in the latter’s 
favour, Germany recovered from the disasters of war and mis- 
government, and at the same time produced eminent thinkers and 
great scholars. We may observe within German territory the effect 
of an artificially created status. Austria and Bavaria have pro- 
duced no great thinkers, although their physiographical conditions 
are more favourable for the promotion of material prosperity than 
most of the rest of what once constituted the empire. Mental 
activity exerted in one direction always produces effects in others. 
For centuries preceding the reconstruction of the empire many Ger- 
mans deplored the lack of unity and the regionalism prevailing 
among their countrymen, which often arrayed one government 
against another. Politically, it was no doubt a great misfortune; 
it is a question whether it was so intellectually. There was usually 
in some of the states a good deal of freedom of thought and more 
or less encouragement of letters. If the ruling family of Austria 
had dominated all Germany it would doubtless have made the land 
an intellectual solitude like Spain. There is no reason to believe 
that the natives of Austria proper, or of Bavaria, are mentally in- 
ferior to the rest of the Germans; but how little they have added 
to the world’s thought, compared with Wurtemberg or 
Prussia! Very similar were the political conditions in Italy, and 
the results were of like character. We have seen that Jews, Chris- 
tians and a few Pagans believed that right will ultimately prevail 
over wrong. We find the same faith later among free thinkers. 
We hardly know whether to felicitate or commiserate a Condorcet 
who could compose a work on the perfectibility of the human race 
almost under the shadow of the guillotine. | Madame de Stael 
maintained the same thesis. Rousseau’s philosophy is thoroughly 
permeated with the doctrine that the State is an organization 
founded on reason, or at least that it ought to be, and could be so 
founded, provided the rising generation received the proper kind of 
training. The shallowness of the conception of history that has 
prevailed almost to our day is forcibly brought before the reader 
by a dictum of Voltaire: “J résulte de ce tableau que tout ce qui 
tient a la nature humaine se ressemble d'un bout de Tunivers a 
Pautre: que tout ce qui peut dépendre de la codiume est différent, 
et Cest un hasard s'il se ressemble.” As if customs were only out- 
ward symbols, and not the expression of mentality! unless we 
understand by co#étume a merely superficial and transitory thing. 
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Attention has been called above to the hopefulness engendered 
in minds like that of St. Paul, of the Revelator, and of St. Augus- 
tine, by a gloomy economic outlook. Much later we find the same 
exaltation of mind among the Protestants of France during the 
closing years of the seventeenth century. M. de Felice attributes 
their raptures to the lack of spiritual and intellectual leaders, to 
spoliation and suffering, to the sight of the instruments of torture 
and execution, to the constant fear of the galleys and the gibbet. 
The unfortunates finding no support on earth, naturally came to 
look for aid from on high. Simple folk imagined that they heard 
the singing of psalms in the air, and saw miraculous visions. The 
Shepherdess of Dauphiny could neither read nor write. At times 
she passed into states of ecstasy. While in this state, during the 
first weeks, she spoke only the dialect of her district, because her 
only hearers were the peasants of her native village. When the 
report of her miracles began to be noised abroad, persons who knew 
what correct speech was, and who understood French, came to hear 
her. Then she likewise began to speak French, as it was employed 
in Paris by the best families. She made prayers that were excellent 
and in good taste. Her movements were not spasmodic or violent. 
She used her lips but slightly and without convulsions. Under such 
conditions as then prevailed, the faithful felt that God alone could 
aid them, and since he did not do so in a visible manner, their faith 
enabled them to endure incredible sufferings because the hope of a 
speedy entrance into a better world sustained them. On the other 
hand, Socrates tells us through the pen of Plato, that many of his 
fellow-citizens passed their last days in debauchery and other car- 
nal enjoyments. It is a matter of common knowledge that many 
of the victims of the Reign of Terror spent the period between their 
condemnation and execution in the same way. 

In most cases, however, condemned criminals occupy their last 
hours in penitence, or in serious reflections, as did St. Paul and 
Socrates. At almost all periods of the world’s history persons have 
appeared who were subject to periods of psychic exaltation or in- 
spiration, either transiently or permanently. Perhaps the priestesses 
of Apollo belonged to this class. Sometimes such persons were 
the dupes of their own illusions, and brought disaster upon their 
followers. Many persons have passed into a sort of permanent 
trance without experiencing any impairment of their reasoning 
powers. Some of these have powerfully affected the course of 
events. The Hebrew prophets are noteworthy examples, and par- 
ticularly St. Paul. A mysterious power transformed Saul the per- 
secutor into Paul the saint. Among modern investigators there 
have been not a few who have denied the historicity of Jesus; none 
have denied that of Paul. At any rate, to him the Christian 
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Church is mainly indebted for its existence and its theology. His 
inner experience seems to have wonderfully sharpened his intellec- 
tual faculties, and made him one of the shining lights of the past. 
It is interesting, albeit profitless labour, to reconstruct the history 
of the last eighteen hundred years, leaving out of account the in- 
fluence of this extraordinary man. 

But even within our own experience and observation, inexplic- 
able psychic phenomena appear from time to time. Often a great 
man is the son of humble parents. Himself without ancestors he 
leaves no descendants. He sweeps across the horizon of time like 
a meteor in a dark night. Again, of two sons born of the same 
parents, brought up under precisely the same conditions, and bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to each other, the one turns out to be 
almost everything the other is not. The same country and the same 
political institutions produced a violent anarchist like Bakunin and 
his counterpart, the passive anarchist Tolstoi. Scotland, which for 
centuries has been, as it still is, a stronghold of religious orthodoxy, 
is the native country of the most skeptical of modern philosophers. 
France, the land in which a certain form of Christianity was de- 
fended with sword and pen, with almost unexampled vigour, also 
furnished the men who did most to undermine it. Nobody believes 
that Spinoza owed any of his mental characteristics to his Jewish 
ancestry. Plutarch relates in his “ Life of Marius,” that when Plato 
was near death, he expressed his gratitude to his good genius that 
he was born a man and not a woman, a Greek and not a barbarian 
nor a beast without reason, and that his birth fell in the age of 
Socrates. Most writers who have commented on this passage pro- 
fess to see in the thought ideas that are characteristic of the race to 
which its author belonged. Albeit, the Romans were as proud of 
their nationality as the Hellenes were of their race, while the Jews 
were, as they still are, even more exclusive. The Greeks frequently 
intermarried with alien stocks ; the Jews rarely did so. In this case 
writers are misled, as they often are, by the wish to discover some 
general law under which to include a number of particulars. What 
would have been and what ought to have occurred if human affairs 
unfolded themselves according to moral laws, and in an orderly 
manner, are rarely congruent with actual occurrences. The smooth 
running of events has so often been thrown out of gear by spas- 
modic and unforeseeable forces that it has not been possible to dis- 
cover any system. Anthropologists have not been slow to recognize 
this fact, and they continue to warn us to say nothing rash. The 
course of events has rarely been dictated by reason, but almost 
always by force. Though the voice of reason has often been heard 
it has not often been heeded. Man is mainly a reasonable being 
because he can usually find a reason for doing what he wants to do. 
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How can reason be reconciled with the expenditure of thought and 
energy, of life and treasure in wars present, past, and to come, 
which has been man’s chief occupation time out of mind? Cana 
righteous cause be maintained only by force of arms? Or is the 
aggressor always so sure of being in the right that he feels bound 
to convert his antagonist to his views, even if he must knock him on 
the head? But it needs to be kept in mind in considering the 
question of right and wrong that a decision is far less easy than 
it seems. Two nations have, perhaps, never gone to war without 
persuading themselves that they had right and reason on their side. 
Both appealed to the God of battles for his aid, because they were 
firmly convinced that he would give them the victory. They were 
more willing to trust their cause to the arbitrament of God than of 
men. So it has come that a field of battle has always presented the 
spectacle of two hostile armies, whether Christian or non-Christian, 
trying to outbid each other for divine favour. It is not an edifying 
spectacle for reasonable men. 

The truth is, if we interpret history by the canon of economic 
advantage, we shall find it more generally applicable than any 
other. Dynastic and religious interests have often been the more 
or less openly avowed pretext, but they have rarely been the con- 
trolling motive. As every man loves justice and hates wrong, if we 
believe his own testimony, it is strange that so few men are willing 
to put their principles in practice except when it is to their material 
interest to do so. However, the fact that anticipation has so far 
outrun realization is a favourable omen for the future. Most men 
desire to be better than they are. The good that is in the world is 
gradually gaining the mastery over the evil. Men have been slowly 
learning by bitter experience that in the long run it is unprofitable 
to be unjust. As a knowledge of the past becomes more general, 
it becomes a better guide for the future. 


CHARLES W. SUPER. 





“THAT HAPPY LAND OF FAERY.” 


IN the tropics, the sun goes down swiftly; and the voyager who 
would behold the panoramic wonders of the western sky must be 
alert and watchful, lest he miss their transient glory. 

Lingering thus in expectant mood at the close of a day of 
brilliant sunshine, he may catch glimpses of islands uncharted, of 
countries whose position no map can indicate, of mountains and 
volcanoes whose dwelling-place none may guess. For while he 
looks out across the waters from the deck of his vessel, there comes 
to such an one that strange delight—so rare in mature life—a vision 
of Faery-land. : 

As the red sun sinks rapidly into the sea, those beautiful lines 
of T. E. Brown recur to the memory with fresh vividness— 


“ Look at me, sun, ere thou set 
In the far sea; 
From the gold and the rose and the jet 
Look full at me. 
Leave on my brow a trace 
Of tenderest light ; 
Kiss me upon the face— 
Kiss for Good-night.” 


Now the pageant begins; and notwithstanding utmost eager- 
ness, the eye has scarcely time to take in the ever-changing series of 
pictures. A broad strip of deep orange-colour on the far horizon 
marks the shore of our wonder-land ; just beyond, there are palm- 
trees, corn-fields, and verdant valleys; and, in extremest distance, 
mighty cafions wherein lie hidden—we feel sure—inexhaustible 
mines of purest gold. In the foreground, the magic shapes of 
Cloud-land—Stevenson’s “ travelling mountains of the sky.” 

Surely, Neptune has been holding high revel to-day ; what else 
can be the meaning of this brave display? A cinematographic 
show, a phantasmagoria of the centuries, a medley of history and 
fable—weird tales of the world’s infancy, odd scenes from 
medizval drama and modern fiction. And for the footlights, that 
broad belt of orange deepening into rose-colour, set in a haze of 
liquid green. 
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What strange figures are these? A group of revellers, whose 
unsteady movements proclaim them to have caroused with more 
joviality than wisdom. But now, having danced their fill upon 
the dark plateau, and bidden boisterous farewell to their host, they 
set out on the homeward journey. Bacchus—it must be he—mounts 
his chariot and drives off heavily at perilous pace; after him, some 
great Viking hastening northward with his warriors. But see: 
there is commotion in the courtyard of the feast-giver, and in a 
moment a very different scene is presented. Is it not old Pharaoh 
hurrying in pursuit of the Israelites? Ah, yes; hardly has he 
started before off come the chariot wheels, and then “ ail the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men,” are thrown into confusion, and fade 
quickly from view. Hard upon the heels of the Egyptian army 
comes—an English coach! How gaily does this party set forth, 
Tony Weller himself on the box-seat. Yet even these merry 
travellers come quickly to grief. The leader stumbles, struggles, 
and then falls helpless. Tony leans forward, whip in hand. The 
guard hastens to the front; outside passengers descend; at last, 
down comes the driver too. And then these odd figures, like their 
predecessors, lose their identity and become immersed in the dark 
banks of cloud. 

Now the whole sky is grey, save for a flush of departing 
crimson in the west. Hills and valleys, rocks and caverns, are 
heaped together in shapeless masses, floating quickly southward in 
the gathering darkness. 

With a sinking at the heart the traveller turns away, realising 
that life can scarce afford to him many such visions. Yet he feels 
that it is good to have witnessed signs and wonders after this kind ; 
the “ long, long thoughts ” of youth stir afresh within him. Turning 
his back upon the night, he paces the deck in thoughtful mood. 
The Faery-world is departed from his ken: Reality lurks in wait, 
and will greet him to-morrow. 


W. R. BuNnGay. 





SYMBOLISM IN POE’S POETRY. 


THE creative power of Poe’s imagination appears in his poems in 
a different way than in his tales; did we admire in his poetry 
the wild beauty of the scenery for its own sake, without considering 
its symbolic significance, we should lose a great part of the zsthetic 
effect. Landscape description was to Poe an artistic device to ex- 
press his personal emotions; the suggestive capacity of musical 
words offered to him the means to emphasize the subtle analogies 
between image and feeling, between matter and spirit. The 
peculiar charm of his landscapes can only be adequately felt by 
those readers who perceive that the poet did not merely intend to 
evoke a real scene, but rather to give us a symbol of his psycho- 
logical condition, of his strange melancholy, of his sumptuous and 
bizarre dreams, of his deep sorrows. In no lyric, perhaps, more than 
in “ Ulalume,” does he clearly show us his conception of Nature as 
a symbolic representation of ideas and sentiments; we see the in- 
timate correspondence between landscape and soul in the I. and 
III. stanzas,’ and the spiritual current underlying the material 
appearance of the scene, is visible again in the IX. strophe.? The 
star of Astarte is an emblem of Love; its meaning is manifest in 
“Eulalie”*; in “ Ulalume” however,—an elegy and a dirge,—the 
symbolic star assumes a cruel, fateful look ; it shines with a sinister 
radiance above the “Titanic cypresses”; its “ bediamonded 
crescent ” casts a lurid spell on the misty woodland, the black tarn, 


b. ‘* The skies they were ashen and sober ; 
The leaves they were crisped and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere ; 


Our talk had been serious and sober, 
But our thoughts they were palsied and sere— 
Our memories were treacherous and sere—”’ 


‘* Then my heart it grew ashen and sober, . . 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere— ” 


“* And all day long 
Shines, bright and strong, 
Astarté within the sky, 
While ever to her deas Eulalie upturns her matron eye— 
While ever to her young Eulalie upturns her violet eye.” 
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the dying forest ; it is here the star of Love and Death* The “sin- 
fully scintillant planet ” floods the scene with a vivid, weird splen- 
dour, with a crystalline light instinct with a hellish power ; it leads 
the poet to the forgotten grave of his dead Ulalume. 


Ah, what demon has tempted me here ? 


In “ The Sleeper,” too, we have an emblematic setting to the 
central figure of the strange lady. 


“ Strange is thy pallor! strange thy dress, 
Strange, above all, thy length of tress, 
And this all solemn silentness !” 


The moon sheds a golden vapour, which “steals drowsily, 
musically into the universal valley ”; the moon is here a symbol of 
Love, but of Love in ecstatic peace, as in the poem “ To Helen,” 
where, dreaming in the pale enchantment, the roses 


“ gave out, in return for the love-light, 
Their odorous souls in an ecstatic death ”; 


here the soft brilliance is soothing the world in a sleep, calm and 
profound as a mystic trance, since Irene is dead, and the pure love 
born in her beautiful soul is now eternal. The ruined castle, wrapt 
in white fog, the rosemary leaning on the tomb, the lily afloat on 
the dark waves, the lake, evoke a romantic scene not unlike the 
landscapes dear to Scott and Byron, and yet instinct with such a 
weird sadness, surrounded by such a deep stillness as to suggest 
the silence of spaces beyond the world,—an impression we never 
get from Scott’s or Byron’s lines. The lake is to Poe an emblem 
of forgetfulness, and sometimes, of Death; here the calm of its 
waters blends in a fine accord with the figure of the sleeper.’ The 
world is far away; its unhallowed passions, its cruelty, its vain 
tumult are excluded for ever from this magic circle, where the 
symbols of Purity and Remembrance, the lily and the rosemary, 
shed an everlasting fragrance, where the ruins mirrored in the dim 
waters appear like pale shadows of the Past, like memories loom- 
ing in the inmost soul and soon vanishing into oblivion. The lake 
has elsewhere a more sinister meaning, as if Death were lurking 
4 ‘** She revels in a region of sighs, . . . 


Come up through the lair of the Lion, 
With love in her luminous eyes. 


But Psyche, uplifting her fin 
Said—* Sadly this star 1 mistrust,— 
Her pallor I strangely mistrust.” 


** Looking like Lethe, see! the lake 

A conscious slumber seems to take; . . . 
All Beauty sleeps !—and lo! where lies 
Irene, with her Destinies !’’ 
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under its grim surface; to the poet wandering on the lonely shore 
it is, indeed, a symbol of Death; on its magic mirror vain aspira- 
tions, illusions, unearthly dreams, are passing in gorgeous 
pageants, alluring him with the strange fascination of terror, with 
the maddening sortilege whispered by the rippling waters.* Like- 
wise, in “ The City in the Sea,” the enchanted ocean seems to hide 
Death’s palace; its depths are haunted by dismal visions, and 
through its waters glimmer the pale foreheads, the wicked eyes, 
the cruel smile of the fabulous Daughters of Darkness and Horror, 
the Gorgons. And reflected in this mournful sea we behold the 
structures that 


“ Resemble nothing that is ours, . . 
While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down.” 


The glamour of this picture, and of many others throughout 
his poems, depends on the fact that they are emblems of the dark 
Power Mallarmé had descried, through the quaint arabesques, of 
the severe thought forming the base of his art.’ It is a gloomy world 
he lets us in; his fantastic universe is only gleaming here and 
there with faint reflections of mysterious lights, of astral splen- 
dours, of red fires*; nevertheless, the murky atmosphere is some- 
times pierced by violent beams, by the rays of a mystic sun, is 
kindled by opal flames, by a purple lustrousness.* When the poet’s 
soul, in moments of truce during the lifelong struggle, is dreaming 
in blessed repose, the landscape becomes a lucid reflection of the 
exquisite calm; through the “ silvery-silken veils of light” we see 
banks of violets, and the golden image of autumn trees in the 
pond starred with lilies, and roses of amethyst and fire; and then, 


6. ** Death was in that poisonous wave, 
And in its gulf a fitting grave 
For him who thence could solace bring 
To his lone imagining— 
Whose solitary soul could make 
An Eden of that dim lake.” 


** Tel qu’en lui-méme enfin |’Eternité le change 
Le Poéte suscite avec un glaire nu 
Le Siécle épouvanté de n’avoir pas connu 
Que la Mort triomphait en cette voix étrange.”’ 
—Sonnet a Edgar Poe. 


“ ... for ’tis not feeling, 
This standing motionless upon the golden 
Threshold of the wide-open gate of dreams, 
Gazing, entranced, adown the gorgeous vista, . 
Amid empurpled vapours. .. .” 
—To Marie Louise Shew. 


* Rich clouds, for canopies, about her curled—.. . 
A wreath that twined each starry form around, 
And all the opal’d air in colour bound.” 
—Al Aaraaf, I1., 36, 40. 
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after the moon has set, we only descry Helen’s eyes and under- 
stand their imperious meaning.’*® Only the babbling of foun- 
tains hidden among flowers, only the rustling of angelic wings 
break the calm of the air dimmed by the blue vapours curling out 
from invisible censers. And yet the idea of sorrow is not far from 
this entranced garden. 


“ Was it not Fate, that, on this July midnight— 
Was it not Fate, (whose name is also Sorrow), 
That bade me pause before that garden-gate... ?” 


And, with the image of Sorrow, there comes the idea of Hope and 
divine Light. 


“ How dark a woe, yet how sublime a hope! ” 


On the contrary “ Dreamland” is the creation of a melan- 
choly, forlorn soul; it is the Realm of the Shadow; we are sur- 
rounded by “caves and Titan woods,” and bleak crags; of a sud- 
den the leaden hues brighten up, the dreary mountain range opens, 
and through the gap the sunset skies appear, blazing with a sullen 
glare. A heart-rending melancholy, a deep pathos—the pathos 
of his soul—pervades the scene; the slender lilies are dying shiver- 


ing on the lonely pools; tears of immortal sorrow are dripping 
from the wandering mists, the sea aspires in a vain, eternal effort 
to the skies; and in the grey forest we meet 


“ Shrouded forms that start and sigh 

As they pass the wanderer by— 
White-robed forms of friends long given, 
In agony, to the Earth—and Heaven.” 


The pathos is milder in “ The Valley of Unrest,” where the 
trees, stirred by no wind, are mournfully rustling, and the clouds 
are driven in endless, desperate race, and the violets open in the 
twilight, in the red, perennial twilight, their dreamy eyes, un- 
utterably sad, and the lilies weep 


“ above a nameless grave. 
They wave: —from out their fragrant tops 
Eternal dews come down in drops. 
They weep : —from off their delicate stems 
Perennial tears descend in gems.” 


It is a sweet and tender dream of natural beauty, transfigured 
into an image of tue poet’s soul, and, as the soul itself, lovely, 


10. ‘* Their office is to illumine and enkindle— 
My duty, to be saved by their bright light.” 
—To Helen, 57-58. 
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yearning, and for ever sad ; it is the same conception of Nature that 
we find in Mallarmé’s “ Fleurs”: 


“Et tu fis la blancheur sanglotante des lys, 

Qui roulant sur des mers de soupirs qu’elle effleure, 
A travers l’encens bleu des horizons palis 

Monte réveusement vers la lune qui pleure.” 


Side by side with symbolic representations of psychological 
states we find allegories, which express either a wide view of man- 
kind (as “ The Conqueror Worm”), or a spiritual tragedy (“ The 
Haunted Palace,” “ The Raven”). In “ The Conqueror Worm” his 
object is to show—in a forcible, impressive image—Ligeia’s 
sombre conception of Life; on the dark stage, men are wandering, 
helpless, sad, ruled by terrible, winged Chimeras, torn by the merci- 
less claws of their own blind Passions. At last, as in an old 
Morality quickened by an ardent inspiration, Death comes, a red 
snake; it writhes, and kills, and the music of the spheres is hushed, 
and the weeping spectators, the Angels, affirm 


“ That the play is the tragedy, ‘ Man,’ 
And its hero the Conqueror worm.” 


The song of Roderick Usher is a transparent allegory of his in- 
ward drama; the fairy palace, glittering with gold, glowing with 
rubies and pearls, is a figuration of a beautiful face; the “ golden, 
glorious banners” allude to the flowing, fair hair, the “ luminous 
windows” to the eyes, the joyous spirits praising the wisdom of 
their master to the words expressing musically, pictorially, the 
noble feelings, the sublime dreams of the soul. And now let us 
look at the ruined temple of the mind; it is a sinister, wan face 
with eyes glaring savagely, and the words are rushing wildly out 
of the livid lips. In “ The Raven,” the undercurrent of thought 
is pointed out by the poet himself in his essay, “ The Philosophy 
of Composition,”"* and the meaning of the tragic bird is self- 
evident. The quoted passage of this essay is worthy of considera- 
tion, inasmuch as it enables us to support our views with the words 
of Poe himself. Intellectual beauty—especially when its radiant 
serenity is contrasted with the turmoil of corrupted life—is often 
represented by a symbol, either by a landscape—an enchanted 
island in a desolate, stormy ocean, a limpid river—or by an object, 
an altar wreathed with fairy, luminous roses, an Oriental bark “over 


11. ‘* Two things are invariably required—first, some amount of complexity 

: +. and, secondly, some amount of suggestiveness—some under-current, however 

indefinite, of meaning.” 

_“* The reader now to regard the Raven as emblematical—but it is not 

until the very last line of the very last stanza, that the intention of making him 

emblematical of ‘Mournful and Never-ending Remebrance,’ is permitted 
distinctly to be seen.” 
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a perfumed sea,” a melodious fountain.’* Dreary images are used 
whenever the poet wants to lay stress on his horror of death, on his 
passions, on his blighted hopes; he turns to the Past as to a “ dim 
gulf,” and a desperate gloom pervades his soul, benumbing all his 
youthful activities, destroying his energy; then, “No more shall 
bloom the thunder-blasted tree,” he exclaims, “ or the stricken eagle 
soar”; never will Hope—a star risen to be soon overcast—shine 
again over his life, a drear path to his bleeding feet.** In “ The 
Bells,” the symbolic treatment has a widening effect on the subject ; 
all the suggestions latent in it are brought out into the lurid illumi- 
nation created by the poet’s ardent fantasy ; the various impressions 
produced by the different sounds extend to the whole compass of 
human life, to birth, wedding, disaster, death, the silver and golden 
chimes blending with the brazen alarum, with the knell. In 
“ Eldorado,” the allegories bring with them a solemn sadness, the 
yearning melancholy of a heart placing its hopes beyond life. It 
may be interesting to compare the theory expounded in “ The Power 
of Words” with the symbols used in “ Ulalume” to express the 
passions which troubled the poet’s soul, the fiery torrents of lava 
signifying the ardent feelings of an impassioned heart, as in “ For 
Annie” 
“the naphthaline river 
Of Passion accurst.” 


The last-mentioned lyric is all woven out of symbols: the 
Water of eternal Life, the Water “that quenches all thirst,” the vain 
torments of love, the “ old ogitations of myrtles and roses,” the holy 
thoughts inspired by the chaste flowers adorning the tomb, a rose- 
mary odour commingled with rue and the beautiful “ puritan 
pansies.” 

The sibylline utterances in “ Stanzas,” when closely examined, 
allow us a glimpse of Poe’s singular psychological state in his 
moments of inspiration; then he drew from Nature not only ele- 
ments of material loveliness, but “a passionate light,” which, 
breaking the charm of physical sensations, awoke the soul to a vision 
of spiritual beauty; this vision to his spirit, crowned with the 
diadem of sorrow, was “ a symbol and a token ” of unknown worlds, 
of unexplored depths of feeling, of everlasting existence. 


“*Tis a symbol and a token 
Of what in other worlds shall be—and given 
In beauty of our God, to those alone 
Who otherwise would fall from life and Heaven. 
Drawn by their heart’s passion, .. . 
Wearing its own deep feeling as a crown.” 


12. ‘To One in Paradise,” 1-6. ‘‘To F—,” 7-14. ‘To Helen,” 1-5. 
13. ‘*To One in Paradise,” 7-20. 
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In the after-death vision of “ Spirits of the Dead,” every detail 
is symbolic, as in a drawing by Blake; the breeze—the divine breath 
of life—is still; the mist, the shadowy mist hanging low upon the 
hills and the trees, “ veiling the dreadful horizon,” is a symbol and 
a token; 

“ How it hangs upon the trees, 
A mystery of mysteries! ” 


To find such a symbolic treatment of the landscape we must 
turn to Coleridge, whose mystic scenery in “ The Ancient Mariner” 
and “ Kubla Kahn” opened new perspectives to the dreamer, the 
artist, the poet, by showing them how a desolate sea, haunted by 
glittering, uncanny forms of strange loveliness and horror, how a 
stately, fantastic palace could express, forcibly and vividly, those 
peculiar shades of feeling, those rare moments of exquisite, un- 
definable beauty, which seemed confined in the domain of Music, 
which appeared to be conveyed to mankind exclusively through the 
suggestive power of sound. In Coleridge’s landscapes, however, 
we find chiefly reflections of a purely intellectual ecstasy ; in Poe’s 
lyrics the “ paysage intérieur ” is pervaded by the impassioned glow 
of his heart; while Coleridge intends to create new symbols of a 
metaphysic, abstract beauty, Poe tries to bestow upon his 
emblematic scenery the deep pathos of his soul. 


FEDERICO OLIVERO. 














CULTURE, LUXURY, AND 
REFLECTION. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO IMPERIALLY THINKING. 


“ THAT all our knowledge begins with experience there can be no 
doubt . . . . but though it all begins with experience, it does 
not therefore all come from experience.” These fateful words 
of the opening of the K7itik der reinen Vernunft deserve to be as 
well known to men of the world as they are to professed 
philosophers. For they are one of those phrases written out of the 
clearer insight of great thinkers, which have another, an overflow 
—as it were—and less dubiable application than the metaphysical 
reality their authors intended for them; a validity, namely, in the 
world of business and work. Consider what a man does when he 
thinks: he withdraws from the wordy, but shallow social round 
into solitude; and, inhibiting the ordinary activities, sinks into 
self-consciousness. After a while he returns, making assertions 
about the inner nature of things; which—so truthful have his 
mental explorations been—have a wondrous effect. They make 
plain again the sameness of the working of the general human 
consciousness throughout all the specialisations and different pro- 
fessions of the complex web of the national life, in which the 
unfolding of human nature is on so glorious a scale, but in which 
the various callings—landlord and artisan, saint and sinner, male 
and female, have a tendency to repel one another and to forget 
the one spirit of which they are the manifestations. Germany has 
been called the teacher of Europe; and this it really is in the 
sense that other nations can learn from the example of its errors 
and of the inexorable penalties of nature. For instance, the great 
philosophers, Leibnitz, Kant and Hegel, have had precisely the 
effect of introducing a spiritual unity among Prussians, Suabians, 
Saxons, and Austrians; peoples speaking truly the same tongue, 
but not feeling the might of any other social influence. The 
national feeling that grew unconsciously among other nations 
has been induced among the Germans by demonstration. In its 
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deepest meaning, in its profoundest metaphysical truth, Teutonic 
idealism is a social agency, and those readers who cannot under- 
stand this will never see modern Germany as it lies in God’s sight. 
Above all other acceptations of it,-German philosophy is this: 
those who attempt to judge it apart from the conditions that gave 
rise to it overlook its most striking characteristic. How indeed 
could enlightenment ever become factual, if the sarcasms of 
metaphysical aristocrats, that what academies are in doubt of the 
deliberations of the many headed populace cannot settle, hindered 
the circulation of logical counters and left common knowledge 
in the meanwhile a sort of vague something with a disintegrating 
tendency? Leibnitz thought that European affairs might be 
disentangled more easily if the learned agreed to restrict the 
connotation of general concepts, and make of them an algebra; 
a kind of universal language. This is the ultra-conservative view, 
fraught with much evil to the community where it becomes 
dominant. It sounds well if philosophy be reserved from the 
public, only it is not the course history has actually gone. Such 
international unity as may exist has been won by deepening and 
widening the content of terms and by rough-shaping masses of 
experience by their aid, rather than by working at their ontological 
polish. 

The realm of mind is darker than that of matter. Although 
psychical discoveries equally with physical have the one aim of the 
better control of experience, the latter can be accepted and enjoyed 
at once by all; but the latter require some sanction before the 
great public will risk them in practice. This is given in the 
credibility of great authors, their vivid assurance that they have 
seen truth:—Exegi monumentum aere perennius; “ Yet leaving 
here a name, I trust, that shall not perish in the dust”; “ Though 
heaven and earth pass away, my word shall never”; “I have 
presented mankind with the greatest book it possesses—my 
Zarathrustra’” ; in the ninth book of “ Paradise Lost,” Milton likens 
himself to Homer, Virgil, Ariosto, and Spenser; Kant named one 
of his works “ Prolegomena to every future metaphysic” ; zu einer 
jeden kiinftigen metaphysik. In an absolute sense, these 
assurances contradict one another; but taken as partially true, if 
not of the whole of experience, then at least of wide tracts of it, 
they build out as it were a common brotherhood; and persuade 
men of a spiritual socialism. They are beyond the ordinary man’s 
power to discover; and shine upon him as superior truths, as 
revelations. In the system of popular philosophy set forth here 
they are the equivalents of those primae veritates of which 
Leibnitz was in search, or the motiones communes of Spinoza, 
which were to be the bond of agreement between all mankind. 
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The sentence of Kant’s at the head of this paper is one of these 
phrases (of which others will be mentioned further). One’s 
attitude towards it gives the tone to the whole mental life; and 
on the acceptance, rejection or modification of this single proposi- 
tion depends one’s view of the world and life. Never to become 
conscious of laws in experience; to pass the years in a dumb routine 
is the existence of animals. To hold one’s own and one’s friends’ 
experiences in a noetical unity; to have heavens and sea brought 
into subjection by knowledge; and the unruly wills and sinful 
affections curbed by the same power—this is “culture.” But there 
are two sorts of this—a dead and a living, so to speak. Of the 
ideas embodied in experience and unifying its manifold a man is 
either conscious or not. In the first case (to which the title 
“culture” will be restricted in the course of this paper), there 
results a fully awakened and earnest spiritual life with the guerdon 
of delicate intellectual sympathy, that Eden come down on earth, 
in which the heart’s desires are richly quenched, and the intellect 
is gently led on, ever hjgher, until suddenly the last thread is slit 
and the soul goes forth to meet the bridegroom. Culture un- 
conscious of its import is a calamitous state; for want of a better 
title we will term it “Luxury.” It seethes in contradictions; the 
principles that inform experience and should transform it are 
assented to, but blindly, and detached from experience, in-and- 
for-themselves—in the jargon of the transcendentalists. Their 
vivifying effect over experience is lost sight of. “Luxury” differs 
from animal existence in that it is properly a corruption of and a 
fall from the moral life. Mental activity is damped in it, and 
a dull feeling of hatred for free-thought arises, speculation is 
condemned as heresy—all this with a background of rule and 
measure materialism, a state something analogous to Burns’s 
“unco guid.” The phenomena are easy to verify; but as the 
psychology of hate is still an untilled field of investigation, to 
offer a theory for the confusion and factitious strife this deplorable 
condition tends to is difficult. | We can draw upon the bloody 
fields of German history for an example; the story of Ulrich von 
Hutten, who, himself a castaway, hunted down by all parties, 
wore out a short life of thirty-four in raging hatred of Rome, 
leaving behind—a pen. OD. F. Strauss fails really altogether to 
give a reason for the fury of his hero; as a picture of the times 
his book is not good, and in philosophical value it is a vor et 
preterea nihil. Uutten’s rage was a compound thing; paradox 
of paradoxes! Zeal for truth and purity which set him against 
Orthodoxy ; and irritation at his inability to expose fallacies, in 
disputation which estranged him from the Reform. The time 
was out of joint; he felt, rather than understood, how it was to 
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be put right—depression of principles and exaltation of the mat- 
ter of experience until each fitted the other again; but wrestling 
with his inarticulateness, he was driven wild. 

The characteristics of “culture” and “luxury,” being of such 
generality, there is hardly any set of types of civilisation to which 
their application is not profitable. They may be recognised even 
in the different traits of the conservative and liberal parties. The 
latter, it may be ventured, is the philosophically stronger ; for the 
problem of binding widely differing temperaments and types of 
activity into a common movement requires a more reflective 
generalship and a better inkling of the vagaries of self-conscious- 
ness than conservatism, which derives its principles from tradition, 
all settled, and is by fate disposed to “ luxury.” 

It must be said, however, that aesthetical extravagances— 
delicate living, personal squeamishness, and so on, is not the 
“luxury” here meant. In so far as both may be termed selfish, 
and both result is intellectual hebetude, they may be called equiva- 
lent ; but in practice, personal refinement and legalised sensualism 
can do without each other. 

Again the difference between culture and luxury is parallel 
to Leibnitz’s distinction between “ perception” and “ apperception.” 
Several persons may perceive the same wood; but the worn 
traveller sees it as a place of rest; for the soldier, it shrinks to a 
factor in warfare ; to the painter, it is above all a place a shadows 
and tints; and to the forester again, it is a commercial object. 
This prima veritas was well known to the old scholastics; they 
said, “omne quod recipitur, secundum modum recipientis recipt- 
tur”; and this simple truth the clumsy German brain has distorted 
and magnified to a national idealism. It can serve as a principle 
of reconciliation, and make plain much that is tangled. Since the 
British Empire is scattered, it does not follow necessarily that 
external pressure upon any one part will cause a reaction of the 
main body. For that to happen, the Empire must become more 
self-conscious. If it is to attain imperial unity, it must rise from 
the inarticulate feeling that its moral principles are sound to an 
apperception of their import. Did it fill the entire planet, then 
indeed it might continue on its way calmly amassing experience, 
knowing that the mutual understanding among so many millions 
would fill out the gaps between individual opinions and meanings 
until the apperception grew, that more perception was the best 
guarantee against delusion, and until philosophy had become 
merely a discipline of the imperfect. As it does not embrace all 
mankind, however, it is compelled to bring the ores of its experi- 
ence to the mint of philosophy, in order that the circulation of 
common thoughts may set in motion an exchange of feelings be- 
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tween the most distant parts of it, and oppose to the machinations 
of the enemy a consciousness as active as his own. 

For there remains a third attitude towards culture, the extreme 
opposite to “luxury,” in which, far from the principles being un- 
known, the primae veritates have been reduced to ever finer and 
fewer, and through them the most varied experiences been sifted. 
What paltry content remains then is a real unity, though hardly 
an organic one—a government rather than a society. Here is 
no question of “luxury”—none either of “culture,” but of a 
scholastic consistency of ideas, which in the title of the paper is 
denoted by “reflection.” This is the modern German Empire, 
which the more one knows the more impossible one finds it. That 
the British Empire is a spiritual body is evident to anyone who 
has lived intimately with foreigners; and it can be demonstrated 
to anyone diligent enough to look into the foundations of ethics. 
For in it is an offshoot of that great Christian body which once 
made the minds of all people of one will through the most utter 
opposition to the Machiavellian theory of the self-sufficiency and 
moral immorality of the closed state, and by unfalteringly point- 
ing to the whole of mankind. No philosopher could glory in 
membership in a body ricketing on nothing better than bayonets 
and superior exploitation of the quarrels of savages. The 
Empire’s place among mankind to-day is conditioned by the under- 
standing that it does not seek jitself alone, but makes its cause 
common with that of mankind in general ; that it does not set its 
pride in antagonising neighbouring peoples; but so bears witness 
to the common humanity that men treat it ethically; that is, 
acknowledge its existence. Rudyard Kipling himself solemnly 
deprecates shortsighted trust in fleets and shards. The real 
grandeur of our nation consists in the wonder that the essence of 
its life is so good that one who cannot return to the altar, and has 
no talent for Parliament, can make his Church of it. That one 
folk should arrogantly subdue the earth to itself by mere force of 
arms surely only needs to be stated to appear as a great illusion! 
The sense of progress is emancipation; “away with every kind 
of bondage!” Unless that cry be true, the course of history is a 
jumble, and Fichte’s philosophy “ that all mankind are dreaming 
the dream of a non-existent dreamer” is a meaningful phrase ; 
anything at all is true. 

But if this philosophy of idealism, this “ reflection” is no true 
expression of English life? Then—the great earth is thundering 
along its way; and he shall be fhe greatest statesman that ever 
sat in the Senate of Westminster who sees that for his part the 
British Empire goes limping after it. That a man way down 
Carolina, or one over there in Melbourne, will ever pay attention 
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to the findings of some Board on the banks of the Thames is too 
absurd for thought. 

There js no proof to offer the sceptic that the deeper con- 
sciousness of the bearing of certain ideas and the diffusion of new 
ones will have the effect of erasing the professional differences 
that tend, to arise from the over-division of labour, any more than 
proof can be given that one psychical state will develop from 
another; the growth must be verified. Consequently, the proce- 
dure of the new philosophy must be didactical as well as dialect- 
ical. The Carolina and Melbourne men will never become aware 
at first hand of the great differences of the Platonic and Spinozistic 
polities ; nor perhaps ever become familiar with their doctrines by 
hearsay. The great systems must be broken up for their assimila- 
tion, and must be presented to them in the phrases of native 
authors with whom they are familiar and whom they take on 
trust. Sentences from Southey, Stevenson, etc., may be analysed ; 
the catch words of the journals examined; and in particular, the 
philosophy of the Bible put into modern form. Here is an example 
from Hume: “Reason is and ought to be the slave of the 
passions.” TT. H. Green-wrestled with this and found it the 
utterance of a mountebank. It roused Kant from his “dogmatic 
slumbers ”—it might equally well have been his sensual slumbers.' 
All his work is conditioned by antagonism always conscious, often 
expressed, to the principles of English morals. Germany can 
hardly be conceived other than as the rival of Britain. It is 
evident that Hume wrote in a mz/ieu where the passions had been 
tempered by faste; and his paradox, quite in the sense of Bacon, 
was no other than a re-affirmation of the principles of national 
existence against the aridity of scholasticism. His phrase is true 
for “culture,” but not true for “luxury” or “reflection.” If 
amended thus: “ Reason is and should be the slave of the passions, 
except in cultureless communities, where they are measured in the 
Taw,” it is acceptable enough. Another example is the cry, 
“ Art for art’s sake!” It may be questioned indeed whether the 
mere demonstration of the psychological contradiction in this, of 
the impossibility of dividing the mind into parts, might not be 
profitably done again. Is it perhaps a characteristic of Celtic 
races which statesmen have to reckon with; can it be expressed 
consistently with the principles of “culture,” or must the consistent 
member of the Empire turn away from it; is it not rather to be 
considered as a protest against an exaggerated “reflection”? To 

1. ‘*Kant was an utterly dried up man in body and in soul. A high, un- 
tuffied forehead, a fine nose, and clear, bright eyes lent distinction to his face; 
but his under-half was, on the contrary, a finished picture of clownish sensuality, 


which showed itself particularly in his excess of eating and drinking.”— 
Reichardt, in Urania, for 1812. (Kant died in 1804.) 
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publish two papers simultaneously, one in Dublin on Sudermann, 
and one in Berlin on John Synge, and watch Dutch pedants and 
Irish decadents fight over the principles of morals would be a 
grand deed entirely. 

To recapitulate: the happiest life, recognised as such by 
universal mankind, is one of the widest possible experience, con- 
taining at the same time the maximum of order. When order 
and apperception are lacking “luxury” supervenes; and by some 
dark psychological process, dissatisfaction is provoked, and other 
more self-conscious, though not necessarily more experienced and 
moral people, refuse their acknowledgment. Now the British 
Empire has been engaged for centuries in gathering experience ; 
but significant enough, with the exception of the Synthetic Philo- 
sophy, 13860-1890, no native attempt has ever been made to co- 
ordinate it all—Spencer remains an anomaly. In the natural 
order, the next step in the development of the British Empire 
would be that the citizens digest and assimilate what has been 
gathered ; that they render an account of the faith that is in them ; 
that they become more conscious of the far-reaching principles of 
their national existence. If they cannot so clarify their experi- 
ence—and there is great difficulty that men of affairs cannot at 
once become adepts at speculation—then by some combination of 
psychological laws and reactions, dislike and misunderstanding 
may be looked for on the part of other peoples, an exhibition of 
jealousy on a vast scale; through which the extensions of the 
Empire must suffer a set-back. The work before Britons is social 
consolidation; that is increasing the sense of interdependence; 
that is, virtue ; and that, again, is knowledge. The Empire needs 
thinkers. But a people wholly given to experience becomes 
naturally indisposed to speculation; of which rule the converse 
also is true. Moreover, in addition to this unavoidable practical 
difficulty by which the speculative faculties are held inactive, there 
is another, a fortuitous handicap. For several centuries the 
central Christian authority, the Pope, has been condemning specu- 
lation in general, with the result of increasing “luxury.” Now, 
whether Malebranche’s or Berkeley’s God be real is a small ques- 
tion compared with the profound good speculative exercises do 
the mind, strengthening it, lightening the body, and preserving 
the whole man from the slough of despond—“luxury.” With 
good but shortsighted intentions, anathematising Rome has 
frightened mankind ; and in doing the flesh too much honour has 
injured the cause of real purity. Only after considerable reading 
does one become aware of the cloud of obloquy through which the 
mass of men still view the great heroes of thought. How dread- 
ful! These came to give. testimony of the light, that men might 
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be born again, of the spirit. Every week the illustrated paper 
brings a glowing tale of some new costly chapel in an inebriates’ 
home or an unfortunates’ refuge; but whoever heard or saw from 
London to Liverpool, or Exeter to York, of a monument to Mill, 
Spencer, Berkeley, Cumberland, or any other of the brave fol- 
lowers after truth? 

The times have need of a great genius, who, besides being 
experienced of the customs and manners of the component nations 
of the Empire—Moslems, Americans, Hibernians, and Australians 
—should be gifted with the logical talent of synthesising all this 
knowledge into one great whole, and setting it forth in harmony. 
But a double difficulty arises, natural and historical. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica contains but a selection of the facts to 
be unified ; and an individual cortex is too small for the synthesis. 
The blood-mixture, too, required for such insight, is seldom met 
with. The other and greater difficulty is, that such a speculative 
giant appears in history only as the flower or cream of a long period 
of metaphysical activity. The Germans have such a national 
thinker, Kant, whose greatness Windelband finds in the noble con- 
ception of totality the skill with which he grasped the whole circle 
of the wealth of ideas that had preceded him. His teachers, as 
well as he, had grown up in a distinctly speculative atmosphere. 
Many smaller philosophers must toil before the way is paved for 
such a prodigy as the representative British philosopher. But the 
effect he would have upon the Empire may be forecasted, and 
could be artificially imitated by a group, each of whom devoted 
himself to one of the lines the great genius would have to assimi- 
late ; whose mutual understanding and criticism would imitate his 
synthesis. 

For instance, at a time when an unfounded esthetic theory had 
made some impression on public life, a band of earnest painters took 
up the cause of the national traditional morals and zsthetics, and 
carried it to success. Could not the Pre-Raphaelites be imitated 
‘in philosophy? This night, in more than one place in England 
numbers of cloistered brethren are rising in the darkness to cheer 
one another in hymns and spiritual songs in keeping the same 
principles alive. Is such a gathering of self-conscious Britons 
unthinkable? As a spiritual lever, the method is certainly not 
without some natural sanction: remember the impetus brother- 
hoods have given Christianity and Buddhism. It could not guar- 
antee a Thaetetus or a reine Vernunft, but it could supply to the 
diffident the intellectual sympathy necessary for cold speculation ; 
and so increase the output of metaphysical studies as to win 
mention in the histories of philosophy. Scattered thinkers, 
chilled to intellectual numbness by contact with sensual folk. 
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would be thawed into literary activity, and be provided with a 
religion ; not indeed anything mystical, though true and practical 
and real, in that they would be engaged in fortifying and making 
bulwarks for the better life, which is the deeper meaning of the 
command not to resist evil. It is suggested that this Review serve 
as the first rendezvous for those to whom the work appeals. By 
concentrating in the same magazine, introductions will be managed 
more speedily than by writing in’s Blaue hinein. 

Such is the dazing task with which the Empire is confronted ; 
yet one which it must succeed in if it is not to slip back from the 
van of human progress. No simple adoption of a point of view, 
nor any mere translation of a foreign synthesis can spare our race 
its appointed task. A Rousseau, a Hegel, a James, wrote first for 
his own people, Fas est ab hoste doceri, but not proselytised; and 
the crops of Teutonic tares yearly sown over Russia by indis- 
criminating youth from German universities will doubtless yield a 
pretty tangle for high-minded patriots later on. No fundamental 
change is to be made jin British life, no startling truth has been 
discovered that calls for the revolution in all fields of human 
activity. Truth still lies in the association of simple elements ; 
only what has been gathered, being now so gigantic, it must be 
constantly apperceived in joining enlargements, lest the sense of 
it, as it were, go awry. But this is a wholly empirical matter; 
assisted it can be by knowledge of foreign systems, but of Kant- 
ianism or Pragmatism proper there can be no question. Eclectic 
the new philosophy is, too; if regard to the ingenuousness of great 
authors as well as to the alleged finality of their systems be a 
reproach: but jn so far as it is a construction of hope, thinking 
less of men’s weaknesses than of their nobler faculties, it is not 
scepticism. It has faith in British history, and believes that the 
English soul can be moulded to the new age, and be filled with 
some of the good things which it almost alone has prepared. 

Two things are crying aloud to be done: one comparatively 
easy, a work that can be calmly planned and carried to a trium- 
phant issue; the other far more difficult, and dependent on com- 
binations of almost uncontrollable circumstances. 

Binding together the moderately gifted will bring a great 
amount of reflective power to bear on the community, and will in 
all probability release more free intellect for divine service than 
the great genius himself could. No one’s permission need bé 
asked to begin the work, for no man’s liberty is in question: evil 
is not to be resisted, but good constructed, and the spiritual realm 
is free. And then the gain to those called, the laden souls meekly 
stealing through the dark into the haven of cloudless love! The 
Church’s heavy yoke may lie there now, unregretted ; when two or 
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three are gathered together, the mystical body is tasted as sweet 
as in the childish days that were. But the other task is a far 
simpler matter. The soil is of the best—the hearts of our coming 
countrymen ; the seed is as noble—the thoughts of our fellows gone 
before. | About the harvest there can be no hazard; for in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not. 


Pu. FERRY. 
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A NOTE ON LONELINESS. 


A CERTAIN barber, with the licensed and lucrative freedom of speech 
common to his kind, is constantly emphasising the Scriptural warn- 
ing against man’s living alone. For him, as for most others, the 
problem of human loneliness has only a sexual solution. The 
cares of family life provide the only sure and permanent cure for 
a man’s restless and restive intellect. The normal human being 
should be content with the smooth lawns or quiet backyard of his 
own domestic sphere. All speculation is unhealthy. The sum 
of human happiness is to have a moderately good time here and an 
immoderately good time hereafter. Only lunatics can be lonely in 
mind or body 

A vulgar obvious remedy may suit vulgar obvious people, but 
civilisation has evolved a type for which such advice is useless. 
Everywhere are found persons who do not seem to fit into the social 
scheme. In these days of alleged intellectual violence when merely 
extreme or grotesque opinions are said to form a short cut to social 
distinction, it is odd to note how many really able people fail to 
attain complete self-realisation owing to an unmerited and artificial 
social isolation. For their plight is not caused by personal self- 
consciousness or physical deformity. The congenitally shy are 
doomed to pass through life feeling always the agonies of a modest 
person whose garments have suddenly become transparent as glass. 
They cannot help shedding embarrassment around them every- 
where, and sometimes by their misconstrued dumbness wreck the 
conversational liners of the socially bold. The twisted in body can- 
not conquer the instinctive physical repulsion excited in others by 
their hideousness. Nature has isolated the deformed and the shy. 
It is horrible, but intelligible. | On the other hand, the pathetic 
isolation of many whose mentality demands the development in- 
duced by congenial social intercourse has no such natural explana- 
tion. The exasperating artificiality of stereotyped public opinion 
—especially in provincial places—is largely responsible for a vast 
amount of atrophied talent. Ridiculous taboos, sanctioned only 
by the sempiternal superstition of antiquity, still form monstrous 
barriers between people whose best mental pabulum would be the 
stimulus of mutual debate. Illogical notions of “ rank,” false ideas 
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about the relation of money and merit, dread of the silly judgment 
of his silly “ set,” combine to make the average citizen behave like 
one who mistakes the harmless kerb for the edge of a fathomless 
abyss. Friendship—the finest, freest, most fruitful source of human 
expansion—is scarcely known in the provinces. Knowledge of 
one’s fellows is confined to the very superficial and slightly vulgar 
revelations of the tennis-court or the card-table. The merchant 
must not trespass beyond a passing salutation to the small trades- 
man, although there may be a mutual attraction which, if 
materialised, might lead to incalculable mutual advantage; but the 
pressure of social opinion in these matters is overwhelming. And 
it is useless to urge educational incompatibility in many such cases. 
It should be evident by now that a man’s formal education gives 
him little but grammar; there is often no difference in real know- 
ledge between a barrister and a bar-keeper ; the one expresses him- 
self with a stately precision, the other with an irregular abandon; 
that is all. One’s page may be a far more stimulating companion 
than one’s parson, but there are many powerful social reasons why 
one should not be familiar with a page! The arbitrary boundaries 
of class condemn many excellent people to the penal society of 
their “ peers” in all but intellect. 

Outward social inequality is, however, not the only bar to the 
formation of fertile friendships. Often where no difficulties of 
social position are involved a vague mistrust dissipates the electric 
current of an incipient intimacy. We are jealous of our intellectual 
assets, and fear of being worsted by any exchange of mental pro- 
perty makes us unreasonably ready to impute selfish motives to the 
overtures of an acquaintance. To such an intellectual pass are we 
brought by the ubiquitous commercial spirit in modern competi- 
tion! And the lonely man, conscious of this general feeling of 
suspicion, hesitates to take the initiative. His hesitation will be 
lifelong. It is, no doubt, instinctive in mankind beast-like to shun 
a stranger, until that stranger prove his worth. Unfortunately in 
this respect civilisation has dropped below the beasts’ level, and 
declines to give the stranger the needful opportunity. 

Now-a-days, too many formal credentials are required of us, 
though the only testimonial worth having is a man’s own nature, 
and that cannot be read at a glance. Friendship should be a matter 
of chemistry not cash, of mystery not millinery. Civilisation’s 
insistence on external similarity consigns to the waste heap much 
fine material. 

There is, for instance, the boy whose physical organisation does 
not approximate sufficiently to the rude and crude standard set up 
by our public schools. He may have many talents, many delight- 
ful qualities, but his would-be companions—afraid of imperilling 
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their own standing with the “ other fellows ”—boycott him steadily. 
And so the unlucky boy, seeing no emancipation for himself, save 
in a difficult and almost unattainable conformity, tries to “improve” 
his physique by constant corporal contortions until he becomes an 
ungainly patchwork of misplaced muscles, a sort of compromise 
between Nature and Art, ugly and graceless as most compromises. 
An athletic humbug now, the object of mean laughter, his position 
has changed for the worse. Such a victim of uncongenial and un- 
natural environment will gravitate probably to the most pessimistic 
misanthropy, or even to the most reckless moral anarchism. Few 
suspect the desperate loneliness of soul in the boy who lacks the 
necessary muscular credentials. 

Then there is the “abnormal” girl, whose innate desires to 
expand in forbidden directions expose her to the foulest criticism. 
Just now the short-sighted policy of suffragists is keeping horribly 
alive the old silly belief that women are “ intended ” only for mater- 
nity. The voluntary spinster is a mad woman; avoid her. Thus the 
world stifles what it will not trouble to understand. Psychologists 
know weil the complexity of the sexual instinct ; ordinary people 
continue to accept the great illusion of Genesis. Lonely, indeed, 
are those scattered sexual stragglers whom Edward Carpenter so 
aptly calls the intermediate sex. Sentimental popular thinkers will 
one day realise that physical attraction is by no means an essential 
ever-present factor in a friendship between a young man and a 
young woman. This invariable gross assumption of modern 
society, which is still obsessed by the Biblical view of sex relations, 
prevents many a woman from seeking certain intellectual satisfac- 
tion amongst her male acquaintances. What wonder that many 
such women take to window-smashing? They are driven crazy by 
the despotism of senseless social convention. 

Commonest of all is the case of an original thinker compelled 
to live in the provinces, where Tradition is absolute monarch. There 
every man’s tongue is against the gentlest disturber of the religious 
or social peace. It is the solemn duty of the orthodox to ostracise 
the free-thinker whose honestly evolved convictions must either be 
cunningly disguised, or, bursting forth, will involve his economic 
ruin through the calumnious insinuations of men who still use the 
dusty and rusty beliefs of their great-grandmothers! Organised 
religion, jealous of the many successful attacks already made by its 
own supporters on its successive dogmatic positions, keeps a tetanic 
grip upon its social preserves. The strongest influence provincially 
against agnostic views comes from the lady-like Anglican Church. 
This rather snobbish understudy of Rome has managed to evade 
awkward argument—as usual—by contriving to get free-thought 
identified in all genteel minds with “bad form.” “Gentlemen 
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don’t fight with bounders ; they simply ignore them or kick them.” 
Thus this well-dressed Church whispers her delicately languorous 
warnings into the ears of the impressionable young in public school 
and University, where she is still supreme, and out of it all comes 
the public school-boy with his “ decent, unassuming, manly ” reli- 
gion, the Cambridge man with his easy pseudo-tolerant liberal 
churchmanship, the Oxford man with his ornamental orthodoxy — 
all safe social qualifications, and splendid bulwarks against those 
disgusting “ atheists.” A strong individuality emerges uncontami- 
nated from those pleasantly poisonous atmospheres only to be con- 
fronted later with the snag of a cruel social isolation. Rationalists 
and scientific Socialists will be lucky if they find any congenial 
friends in the average provincial town. In the provinces there is 
every encouragement for intellectual dissemblers. The insincere 
need never be lonely. It is not common sense or ignorance or wis- 
dom, but a sticky respectability which blocks the path of progres- 
sive thought in this country. And pioneers are rare, because the 
alternative to a comfortable, respectable career means a life-long 
poisonous loneliness—a prolonged martyrdom compared with 
which the Smithfield fires were but momentary nightmares. .. . . . 


WILFRID M. LEADMAN. 





MY LAND. 


Oh, stretches of moorland, with your glorious purple flowers, 

Set like gleaming amethysts in this grey-brown world of ours, 

I close my eyes and I see you, altho’ I am miles away, 

And my heart and my mind turn to you, and are with you night 
and day. 


I can hear the water running thro’ the heather-bordered peat, 

As it slipped away, long years ago, across my own bare feet, 

My feet that pressed the brown peat, and the bog of the upland 
moor, 

Ere I listened to the calling of this New World’s golden lure. 


And I stand over here in the sunshine, in the soft and scented 
breeze, 

And I long and long for the clouds of the North, and the wind 
among the trees, 

The wind amongst my own trees, the trees of my Northern place, 

The Elm, and the Ash, and the soughing Firs, and the Birch with 
its tender grace. 


The moon is up in the gloamin’, and the deer steal down from the 
hill, 

There are witches out on the moor to-night, you will see them if 
you keep still. 

There’s a Coronach played on the pipes, it’s playing for others 
and me, 

Who have left their glen, and their golden land, for this other 
beyond the sea. 


BETTY DUNDAS. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the Westminster Review is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance 
with the particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to 
facilitate the expression of opinion by writers of high mental power and 
culture, who, while they are zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet 
differ widely on special points of great practical concern, both from the 
Editor and from each other. 


MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, AND 
IMMORALITY. 


OWING to the several articles that have appeared in leading journals 
on the subject of Marriage and Divorce, especially since the report 
of the Royal Divorce Commission has been made public, and the 
widespread discussion this subject has engendered for several years 
past, in all lands, another article would be valueless did it not 
present material not formerly used, or a view-point not as yet 
treated. 

The very fact that twelve eminent and learned men hearing 
the same testimony, and working together for three years on what 
is without doubt the most thorough investigation of the subject 
that has ever been attempted by any government, should, after 
hearing the very same words, disagree, even as to statement of fact,* 
proves conclusively that from the material and utilitarian view- 
points the subject is certainly an open one, and one that will never 
be settled satisfactorily. 

No history of Marriage is complete without laying great stress 
upon the ruling and guiding spirit which has in reality made mar- 
riage what it is. The church and state, or to be more accurate, 
Religion and the Government have until the last few centuries been 
intimately interwoven in all lands, and the mind has been unable to 
grasp one without the other. When the state of Marriage was 
brought about among mankind, it was naturally the religious idea 
that prevailed, and while the laws of the land formed a code of 
Marriage, yet it was simply the expression of what was already 

1. ‘*One remarkable divergence of opinion between the two groups of Com- 
missioners is a point of fact. On the evidence, the majority emphatically assert 
that there is a substantial public demand for increased grounds of divorce, while 


the minority as emphatically deny this.”—‘‘ Marriage, Divorce, and the Divorce 
Commission,’ Edinburgh Review, January, 1913. 
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believed by men in general, and what they believed had come down 
to them as a Heaven-sent and not a man-made law. It is this 
guiding spirit which must be recognized in any discussion of the 
subject. Not to do so is like writing a history of England without 
mentioning her rulers. 

Marriage, then, either accepted as a status, a contract, or a 
simple agreement, is after all an agreement for man and woman 
to co-habit, and implies the idea of perpetuity. This is even ac- 
cepted by the author? of “Marriage and Divorce,” in the February 
issue of the Westminster Review, who, in advocating free and easy 
divorce “ as free and easy as the air we breathe,” says “ it is all non- 
sense to say that easy divorce would lead to experimental 
marriage.” 

If the spiritual is then the guiding spirit of Marriage, and 
Marriage implies perpetuity, the Moral side looms up large. Re- 
ligion, at least the Christian religion, and that of our moral 
progenitors, the Jews, teaches that no sexual intercourse is permis- 
sible outside of those legally married to each other (and legally 
married, here, means in the religious sense). And this is, no doubt, 
what is meant by most writers when they speak of immorality. 

If, then, there be no higher authority than that of man-made 
law to hold men and women in check, it must logically follow that 
our idea of ethics, morality, and religion are not really funda- 
mental, necessary, and universal, but merely dependent upon the 
ideas of the legislators then in power, and would simply mean that 
there is no such thing as immorality in itself, but that it simply 
means breaking a written law. It would mean that in the wilds 
of darkest Africa, where there may be no laws, that the same man 
and woman would not be immoral to do anything they wished, 
while in London, to do the same thing would be a most heinous 
crime. This idea is intellectual anarchism as is readily seen. 

The rather trite maxim that “ We are the heirs of the ages” is 
brought into force here, when we consider that it matters little 
whether we accept it or not, the religious and moral beliefs of our 
forefathers are implanted within us, and even he who casts aside 
everything spiritual, yet has his inheritance which remains with him 
always. Andé it is this inheritance which makes the unreligious 
man sometimes ethical and moral. It is, after all, the paradox of 
his religion that keeps him such, though he boast from now until 
the end of time that religion is not for and of him. 

No man who has no sense of the ethical and moral will live up 
to any agreement, no matter what it may be, and though by inherit- 
ance he has and always will have a goodly portion of religion, yet 


2. “Marriage and Divorce,” by Frank D. W. Bates, M.D. Westminster 
Review, February, 1913. 7 
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as generations pass it becomes weaker and weaker, and unrecognized 
and unrecognizable in him, and unless the earliest and most im- 
pressionable period of life is filled with spiritual influences, his 
marriage vow, as well as every other vow or agreement, will fall 
into disuse until he attains free and easy divorce, “as free as the 
air we breathe,” and then it will simply mean that a man and a 
woman fall in love with each other and co-habit (with a sense of 
perpetuity), but if men and women find that at the end of ten 
years they are not suited to each other, this perpetuity is broken, 
and what is to prevent them finding it out at the end of one year, 
—at six months, yea, in one month, in one week, in one day, one 
hour ? 

But, of course, there would be no immorality, for all would be 
married, and immorality consists of sexual intercourse between 
those not married to each other. It would simply be like the man 
who was imprisoned and, sending for his counsel, told him (the 
counsel) why he was there. The counsel, astounded that his client 
should be imprisoned for such cause, exclaimed “ Why, man, they 
can’t imprison you for that.” And was answered, “I know it, but 
they did.” And so, immorality would be legislated out of exist- 
ence, only it would mean that the world would be converted into 
one large brothel. 

The limits of this little article preclude taking up the subject 
of the child of marriages when the easy divorce comes into 
existence. Suffice it to say that in summing up the above, marriage, 
real marriage, consists (not in man-made laws legalizing one thing 
or another), but in co-habitation of man and woman, who love each 
other, who are guided by a higher impulse and a spiritual sense of 
its perpetuity. No other marriage can exist or ever wil] that will 
be marriage. 

Now, as to the causes of divorce. The Majority Commissioners 
have recommended six causes, while the Minority has recommended 
only one. Yet, with all the investigation, the same thing seems to 
have befallen the Commissioners that befell a recent American 
investigation of the cause of prostitution. And after the many 
witnesses telling of low wages, pride, and the love of the good 
things of life, someone wrote and suggested that “man” might 
have something to do with it. 

In proclaiming causes of divorce, it is not the secondary causes 
that should be taken into consideration, but the primary and real 
causes. Each and all of the six causes the Majority Commis- 
sioners assign as just causes for divorce are traceable to the one 
cause,—of an unspiritual side to the whole make-up of the indivi- 
dual—and brings us to the subject of his early training. The one 
great error in his training that looms up large on the horizon of 
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the world’s crime is the teaching of the two sexes two different 
sets of morals. As long as the boy is (even impliedly, when not 
definitely) taught that he must sow his wild oats, he is then sowing 
a crop that will later reap venereal disease, and a laxness of hold- 
ing himself clean and sexually pure, which will bring about a 
lapsing into the old paths whenever anything goes wrong in the 
home. 

Dr. Wilson* tells us that it is “ certain that no one has indulged 
in such excesses without sooner or later contracting some venereal 
disease.” 

The causes of most operations of women is known by all 
medical men to be due to the diseases of their husbands. Think of 
the number of deaths resulting from these operations directly trace- 
able to sowing wild oats—these, in addition to the untold numbers 
of divorces caused by it. Desertion, the most common ground for 
divorce, is largely due to sexual reasons and drunkenness likewise, 
in being brought about so frequently by the companionship those 
who sow their wild oats usually seek. Insanity in both men and 
women is largely due to it, and the loosening of the moral and 
ethical stronghold of the mind through it makes criminals of some 
of the finest specimens of men and women—due entirely to the one 
cause—sowing wild oats. 

Even the materialist must acknowledge that as far as being of 
use to the world is concerned, the children of venereal parents are 
by no means as capable of doing good to mankind as are those of 
sound and healthy parents. | The estimated percentage that Dr. 
Weir‘ cites of inherited venereal disease is positively astounding. 
The increasing numbers of idiots and simple-minded persons born 
bears out thoroughly the idea that the “ sins of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children, even unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion,’—by the fifth, the line is usually extinct. 

It is placing the cart before the horse to say that difficult 
divorce causes so much immorality. It should be immorality causes 
so much divorce. 

The real cause, then, of unhappy marriage and consequent 
divorce is the removal of ballast from the ship of matrimony, such 
as real moral and intellectual religion gives. The matrimonial 
barque sways from one side to the other on the sea of life until every 
sail is blown from its mast, the anchor is lost, and the rudder 
broken, so that matrimony becomes an un-piloted boat on a storm- 


driven sea. Can we, then, expect safe anchorage ? 


EDWARD J. MENGE. 


3- ‘“* The Social Evil,” by Robert N. Wilson, M.D. 
4- “Religion and Lust,” by S. Weir, M.D. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
SCIENCE. 


An anonymous book in praise of an unnamed and unknown 
woman is somewhat of a novelty, and the critic must make some 
allowance for the enthusiasm of a woman for a lifelong friend. In 
the work before us! the “valiant woman” is as the silken thread 
upon which pearls are strung, and the pearls are many and some 
of the highest quality. Each chapter is an essay on the teaching 
of some subject or class of subjects, such as: “Instruction in 
languages,” “Science and history,” etc. The final chapter on the 
“Valiant Woman” contains many beautiful thoughts and may 
be read with advantage by all teachers. 


Most people know, or think they know, how to make the 
punishment fit the crime, more or less. Hitherto it has been a 
principle that a grave crime merits severe punishment and that 
those who continue doing that which their fellows say must not 
be done shall be subjected to punishments more and more severe 
until they see the error of their conduct. Now, however, a new 
school has arisen which sees in the criminal an object of pity who 
cannot help his misdeeds and should be handled gently and kept 
in comfort at the expense of his more honest fellow-men. Mr. C. 
Heath apparently leans towards these views and tells us how to 
deal with our criminals in an essay on “ Punishment.” There has 
been no lack of experimental legislation on this subject; the 
general tendency being towards milder treatment of the criminal. 
It is significant that in many cases where the death penalty has 
been abolished it has been found necessary again to introduce it. 
Switzerland abolished capital punishment in 1874; but by 1879 
eight of the cantons had to restore it. In France the death penalty 
was only suspended for two years. Mr. Heath is of opinion that 
the more severe the punishment the less likely it is to have any 
effect in diminishing crime; nay, the very reverse. We need 
hardly remark that this is not in accord with the views of our 

1. “* Educational Ideas and a Valiant Woman.”’ London: G. G. Harrap 


and Co. 
sea 2. “On Punishment.” By C. Heath. London: George Bell and Sons, 
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most experienced judges, and the efficacy of the introduction of 
the flogging penalty in cases of garrotting and, more recently, in 
white slave cases does not agree with Mr. Heath’s dictum. Even 
now numbers of men commit offences in order to enjoy the com- 
forts with which a mistaken humanitarian sentiment provides them 
in goal. To adopt Mr. Heath’s suggestions would undoubtedly 
induce many thousands to qualify for a lengthy residence at some 
one else’s expense. 


The Smithsonian Institution has issued a number of interest- 
ing monographs dealing with various branches of science, among 
which we may mention the description of the skull of an extinct 
horse from Alaska’ which shows that horses existed in the New 
World long before the advent of Columbus. 


A report on fresh-water Copepoda from Panama‘ gives 
descriptions of several new species, some of them of great interest. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The author of “The Further Evolution of Man”! is more 
interesting, even more convincing, in the part of his subject that 
is not covered by the title than in the portion to which the actual 
title more particularly applies. A study of future development 
necessarily involves a survey of the past, and an habitual student of 
“observed phenomena” is naturally more at home with actual oc- 
currences than with prophecy, however circumstantial. Conse- 
quently the construction of the “ Ideal State” to which we may or 
may not be tending is of small moment as compared with the 
demolition of the Darwinian hypothesis which, “like many other 
creeds of science which have held the minds of men for genera- 
tions, can remain an article of faith no longer, and must wane 
before the searchlight of truth.” 

The chapter on “ Darwinism ” was first published in the pages 
of this Review, and the author now extends his theory with a 
chapter on “ The Cannibal Habit in the Male,” which, he contends, 
removes the horror of the perpetual conflict postulated by the 
Darwinian School, and another on “ Heredity and Environment.” 
He also discusses “ Malthusianism ” and “ Natural Selection,” and, 


3. ‘* Description of the Skull of an Extinct Horse from Alaska.” By O. P. 
Hay. Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 

4- “Report on Fresh-water Copepoda from Panama.” By C. D. Marsh. 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 

1. “ The Further Evolution of Man: A Study from Observed Phenomena.” 
By W. Hall Calvert, M.D. London: A. C. Fifield. 
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having weighed these in the balance and found them wanting, 
looks to “ The Lesson of History ” and “ The Spiritual Evolution 
of Society.” Upon this last he bases his hope: and he looks for- 
ward to a time when “the aim and the reward of each will be to 
work for all to the best of his ability.” 

The aim is worthy enough, but the reward, according to the 
standards that may be expected to remain in vogue for some time 
yet, is hardly adequate. That being so, “men’s minds ” will have 
to become a good deal more fully “ permeated by the altruism of 
Christianity” before the aim receives an amount of encourage- 
ment sufficient to lay the foundation of the author’s ideal State. 

There are some good things in Dr. Calvert’s book: but there 
are also some rather vague and undigested things. The chapter 
on the Ideal State itself, for instance, is almost rambling, and well 
might be cut down to half its length and carefully revised. And 
the learned “ disciple of Aésculapius,” as he introduces himself, is 
a little inclined to adopt the claim of the Bellman in “ The Hunting 
of the Snark ”—“ What I tell you th-ee times is true.” An 
unsupported statement on one page is apt to be referred to as a 
“proof” in a subsequent page, but does not carry the more con- 
viction for it. 


We have to welcome Part X., Section 1, of Dr. Abbott’s in- 
valuable “ Diatessarica.”* Previous Parts, as the author reminds 
us in his Preface, have dealt mostly with words. This Part 
attempts “to elucidate thoughts with the help of the evidence ex- 
tracted from the elucidation of words. The earlier volumes might 
perhaps be described as a letting down of nets. If so, this one 
might be called an attempt to draw them in.” The object of the 
whole may be described in the reverend Doctor’s own words: 
“ Although this treatise is not a Harmony of the Gospels, its object 
may be best explained by reference to the most ancient of such 
Harmonies, that of Tatian. Tatian, in the second century, broke 
up and intermixed the four gospels so as to make one continuous 
and readable gospel ‘out of,’ or ‘through,’ the four. In Greek, 
‘through’ is dia, and ‘ four’ is ¢essaron. Hence the name of the 
Harmony, Diatessaron. . . . . Now it is only with the things that 
are in some sense attested ‘through four’ that the present work 
concerns itself.” 

The author’s learning and research, combined with his abso- 
lute fairness in the classification of evidence and a charming 
modesty in the derivation of his conclusions, are calculated to carry 
conviction. And it is interesting to note his admission, as a result 


2. ‘*The Fourfold Gospel.” Section I.: Introduction. By Edwin A. 
Abbott, Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: At 
the University Press. 
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of profound study continued over a lengthy period, that “I find that 
the Fourth Gospel, in spite of its poetic nature, is closer to history 
than I had supposed.” 


Christian Science is almost a matter that demands a Section 
to itself. “Science,” apparently, repudiates it: “Medical” will 
have none of it: “ Philosophy and Theology” cover a multitude 
of strange phases—does this one come within their purview? 

We are hardly called upon to discuss the point on the present 
occasion: we need do no more than call attention to the appear- 
ance of a plea for a thorough investigation of the facts It is 
written by “An Enquirer,“ but by an enquirer, it may be noted, 
who, apparently, has done with enquiring and whose mind is fully 
made up. And it is dedicated to the memory of Mrs. Eddy, 
“whose writings.... are probably destined to revolutionize 
religious and medical thought.” The book concludes with the 
usual proportion of unsolicited testimonials, and extracts from 
American publications. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


As we anticipated when we heard of the tour in South America 
contemplated by Mr. Bryce, our Ambassador to the United States, 
the right honourable gentleman has done for South America what 
he did for South Africa. “South America: Observations and 
Impressions”! places on record observations made and impressions 
formed during a journey through Western and Southern 
South America, from Panama to Argentina and Brazil vid the 
Straits of Magellan. These impressions are, as Mr. Bryce is care- 
ful to point out, merely first impressions, but tested as they have 
been by subsequent study, and by submission to those intimately 
acquainted with the countries through which he passed, they are 
the more valuable. And when we remember that the author is a 
man of many parts—lawyer, professor, historian, politician, states- 
man, diplomatist, traveller, and Alpine climber—in all of which 
spheres he has won distinction, we are the more grateful for this 
work. 

In the first eleven chapters Mr. Bryce describes what he saw 
of the scenery, and of social and economic phenomena in the seven 


. “A Plea for the Thorough and Unbiassed Investigation of Christian 
Science.” By An Enquirer. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 
_ 1.“ South America: Observations and Impressions.” By James Bryce. 
With Maps. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited) New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. ; 
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republics of Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Brazil. Of the prospects for the development of industry and 
commerce, Mr. Bryce has only indicated their possibility. Only in 
Peru and Bolivia do any prehistoric monuments remain. Of these, 
Mr. Bryce saw some of the most important and interesting. In 
describing them he has endeavoured to convey an idea of the 
character of the ancient Peruvian civilization, and of the people who 
produced it. 

It was only in Peru, Bolivia and Chile that the learned author 
enjoyed opportunities of seeing the native Indians. In these earlier 
chapters he has endeavoured to individualise the chief countries, to 
bring out in marked relief the chief characteristics, natural and 
human. Marked as these differences between the various Republics 
are, they have all, Mr. Bryce insists, something in common, some- 
thing that belongs to South America, as opposed to Europe or 
North America, or Australia. There are also, he points out, certain 
general questions affecting the whole continent, which present them- 
selves to the travellers’ mind, and demand discussion upon broad 
and general lines. These questions are discussed in the concluding 
chapters. One chapter indicates the causes which have divided the 
vast Spanish American dominions (including Mexico and Central 
America), as it stood in 1810, into the sixteen independent republics 
of to-day, some of which have become, and others of which are 
becoming, true nations, with marked national characteristics. An- 
other chapter deals with the relations to the white population of the 
aborigines in the Spanish countries, and of the negroes in Brazil. 
A third chapter briefly compares the conditions of settlement and 
government, which determined the course of economic and political 
development in North and South America respectively, and en- 
quires how far the latter continent is to be considered any more 
closely related to the former than it is to Europe. In this connec- 
tion Mr. Bryce raises the question whether the word Pan-American- 
ism connotes a fact, or merely an aspiration. 

Of the political history of these republics little is said, and his 
official position naturally precludes him from dealing with current 
politics. At the same time, the Spanish administration for nearly 
three centuries has had such a powerful influence since the 
break up of the Spanish Empire, that the history of Spanish 
America since 1810 cannot be understood unless the fundamental 
and determinative conditions of political life are taken into ac- 
count. To these chapter XV. has been devoted. 

In the final chapter, Mr. Bryce has touched upon several sub- 
jects relating to South American lands and peoples, for which no 
appropriate earlier place could be found, and has indulged in a 
few conjectures as to the future, both of the several States, and of 
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the Continent as a whole. These conjectures are not introduced 
as predictions, but rather as suggestions of possibilities which may 
serve to set others thinking. 

We need scarcely add that this work is as informative as it is 
stimulating, and that it is fully up to that high standard which Mr. 
Bryce has established for books of this nature. 


“Hygiene for Health Visitors, School Nurses, and Social 
Workers,”? by Mr. C. W. Hutt, is an eminently practical treatise for 
all those interested in the social welfare and betterment of the 
poorer classes. It will be found especially useful to those who 
specialise in the various departments of the administration of 
public health, education, the care of infants and young persons, and 
first aid to injured persons. 

Public authorities are becoming increasingly insistent on their 
officials possessing special knowledge relating to the duties of their 
posts. The examination of the Royal Sanitary Institute is admir- 
ably fitted for the purpose of ascertaining whether the candidates 
possess the requisite information, and this book, which is fully illus- 
trated, follows closely the syllabus of this examination. It com- 
prises in one volume material which hitherto has lain scattered in 
numerous text-books. The author has had abundant experience. 
He was late Assistant Medical Officer of Health, Warrington, and 
is now Senior School Doctor to the Brighton Education Committee. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“The Life of Octavia Hill," by Mr. C. Edmund Maurice, is 
told in a series of letters with brief footnotes and a running com- 
mentary, which takes the form of a synopsis. With a modesty 
rare among biographers, Mr. Maurice keeps himself in the back- 
ground. Miss Octavia Hill, whose life was devoted to the amelior- 
ation of the lot of the London poor, first saw the light on New 
Year’s day, 1836. Her father had, at one time, been in prosperous 
circumstances, but his partnership in a banking business with his 
brother involved him in bankruptcy. Octavia was the youngest 
but one of his children by his second marriage with the daughter 
of Dr. Southwood Smith, the celebrated Sanitary Reformer, her- 
self a highly accomplished lady. At an early age Octavia dis- 
played a remarkable talent for art. Ruskin, whose acquaintance 


2. ‘* Hygiene for Health Visitors, School Nurses, and Social Wor! ” By 
.* Hutt, M.A., B.C. Cantab., D.P.H. (Oxon). London: P. S. King and 


1. “The Life of Octavia Hill.” By C. Edmund Maurice. London: 
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she made at Dulwich, carefully fostered this talent and afterwards 
commissioned her to prepare a series of illustrations for his 
“ British Painters.” About the same time she fell under the in- 
fluence of the Rev. F. D. Maurice, whose sermons at Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel were drawing large congregations. But philanthropy 
possessed for her greater attractions than art, and her time became 
divided between the toy workers of the East End and the Working 
Woman’s College. She found her life’s work in the improvement 
of the dwellings of the poor. Among the letters in this collection 
not the least interesting is one from Mr. Cockerell, dated Sept. 5, 
1871, which is descriptive of Octavia: “First and foremost of all 
the guests . . . comes Miss Octavia Hill; an unobtrusive, plainly 
dressed little lady, everlastingly knitting an extraordinary fine 
piece of work, whose face attracts you at first and charms you, as 
you become acquainted with the power of mind and sweetness of 
character, to which it gives expression; a lady of great force and 
energy, with a wide, open and well-stored brain, but, withal, as 
gentle and womanly as a woman can be; and possessed of a won- 
derful tact, which makes.her the most instructive and the 
pleasantest companion in the establishment.” From her portraits 
she must have been beautiful in her youth. Some of her letters 
were written when travelling in Italy, Greece and the Tyrol. She 
had no sympathy with the agitation, then beginning, for Female 
Suffrage, regarding the movement as a sort of red herring drawn 
across the path of her fellow workers, which hindered them from 
taking an adequate interest in those subjects with which she 
considered women specially fitted to deal, moreover the claimants 
seemed to promote that intense love of advertising which she 
abhorred and an indifference to larger issues. Octavia Hill passed 
away on August 13, 1912, with the calm satisfaction of having 
achieved the noble object to which she had devoted the best years 
of her life. The work is well illustrated and provided with a good 
index. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


“Vancouver to the Coronation,”’ by Mr. J. J. Miller, is the 
record of a four months’ holiday trip from Vancouver to witness 
the coronation of the King, which: originally appeared serially in 
the World, published in Vancouver. The few pages devoted to 
the journey from Vancouver to New York will interest English 
readers, giving them some idea of the illimitable possibilities of the 


1. ‘* Vancouver to the Coronation: A Four Months’ Holiday Trip.” By 
J. J. Miller. London: Watts and Co. 
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great Dominion. On the “home run,” a brief description is given 
of Eastern Canada. The tour in Europe embraces Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and England, Paris, and Brussels. There is nothing 
new here for English readers, but the impressions of an average 
Canadian are not without value for the average Briton. Speaking 
of the House of Commons, Mr. Miller says: “Some of the Minis- 
ters impressed me as being of very mediocre ability and address. 
There were ninety-eight questions upon the business paper, and the 
insignificant purport of some of them would convince the most 
prejudiced that local self-government would be a good thing, both 
for the House of Commons and for the people.” 

The book is not without humour. “When within fifty miles 
of London,” writes Mr. Miller, “ we came upon old Father Thames. 
Florence exclaimed, ‘ Oh, what a “ cute little pond!”’ A passenger 
laughed and said, ‘ Why, that is the River Thames.’” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In “ The Hour-Glass Mystery,”! by Mr. Headon Hill, four men 
are in turn murdered without any obvious motive, the only clue 
to the culprit being an hour-glass of cheap manufacture, which 
was invariably discovered near the bodies of the victims, all of 
whom belonged to different social classes. This significant object, 
moreover, accompanied several attempts at murder. The most 
exciting episode in this thrilling story is the voyage made by the 
prisoners of a homicidal maniac in an excursion steamboat that 
had been abandoned by its owners as unseaworthy. The skill 
with which the story is told raises its gruesome plot far above the 
level of a “ blood.” 


In “The Master Works of Richard Wagner,” Mr. G. D. 
Gribble first tells the story on which each work is based, and then, 
in the second part, deals with the /ei¢motif or “fundamental idea ” 
of Wagner's later work. We are surprised that no previous 
attempt has been made to provide the public with the information 
afforded by this handsome volume, which supplies a want long felt 
by musicians and lovers of music. 


“Prentice Mulford’s Story,”5 edited by Mr. A. E. Waite, ap- 
peared in New York as far back as 1889, but its interest is increased 


* ‘* The Hour-Glass Mystery.” By Headon Hill. London: Ward, Lock, 
and Co. 
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rather than lessened by that circumstance. The author was born, 
in 1834, in Long Island, made his first voyage when he was 
twenty-two; without any knowledge of cookery acted as sea cook; 
went whaling in Marguerita Bay; proceeded to the gold mines 
of California; served as errand boy and book-keeper to a Bar 
Store ; taught in a mixed school; prospected for copper; became 
a journalist at San Francisco and published a long series of essays 
which are in permanent demand. The story closes with his return 
to New York about 1872. Fortune treated him scurvily all his 
life, and he met his death by the capsising of a canoe in 1891. 
“ Prentice Mulford’s Story” is a vived narrative of an adventurous 
life, and exceeds in interest the most sensational fiction. 


In “ A Fair Sinner,”* by Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, Charles, Lord 
Dorringcourt, who had been sheep-farming in Australia until he 
unexpectedly succeeded to a rich barony, falls an easy prey to 
Dora, the golden-haired adopted daughter of a “ putty collier,” who 
was in love with a Canadian farmer. The strangest and by far 
the most interesting personage in the story is the land agent who 
turns out to be the real heir to the title. He is by birth a Tunisian, 
in religion Mahomedan, and in tastes an Egyptologist, with a 
penchant for keeping mummies of an infectious nature. In the 
end retributive justice in a very weird form overtakes “the fair 
sinner,” to the relief of everyone who had anything to do with her. 
To lovers of sensational fiction we can safely recommend this latest 
story from the practised pen of Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 


In the opening chapter of “ The Girl Who Wouldn’t Work,”® 
by Mrs. Wentworth-James, Martin and Nina Dorlett felt the need 
of economising, for the former had failed to obtain a fresh com- 
mission for the literary work in which he specialised, and the latter, 
an actress, was involuntarily “resting.” It occurred to them that 
they might dispense with their “general,” and entrust the lighter 
work of their flat to their elder sister, Babs, who had been living 
with, and on, them for some years. Babs was not a beauty like 
Nina, but she had a way with her that attracted men. A parasite 
she was by nature, and a parasite she intended to remain. With 
a few pounds in her pocket and some clothing “conveyed” from 
Nina’s wardrobe, she took cheap lodgings, and, by concocting 
a mendacious story, obtained a weekly allowance from a platonic 
admirer of hers. | His sudden death threw her on her own re- 
sources, and she resolved to seek in Amsterdam a friend who had 
married a Dutchman. But in Amsterdam she failed to trace her. 


e 4. “A Fair Sinner.’”? By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. London: Everett and 
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After a few days in an hotel she sought and found hospitality with 
the wife of the Scotch chaplain. Young Van Voord, a diamond 
merchant’s son, falls in love with her and marries her secretly. He 
is attacked and left for dead. Believing herself to be a widow, she 
rifles his pockets of diamonds and notes, and then returns to 
London. She finds temporary employment under another name 
as the “official” wife of a young physician, and then exerts all 
her wiles to induce him to marry her, but he meanwhile becomes 
engaged to Nina. We must leave the reader to disentangle this 
situation. The story differs in several respects from the author's 
previous work but is told with that verve and knowledge of the 
world which characterises all that she writes. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 





